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You... and the Graphic Arts* 


RINT is the first attempt in America to demonstrate the far- 
i. reaching importance of the graphic art- — to you. You... and 
the graphic arts! Tonight you run a finger along a printed map of 
Europe to see where a book called “Mein Kampf” has thrust men 
against men. Today your wife exchanges printed money for a basket 
of groceries. Tomorrow you hang over your fireplace the etching of 
a trout stream. Your children struggle to grasp the unfamiliar lan- 
guage of algebra. And Congress passes a law that will never be 
obeyed until it is officially printed and distributed. Everywhere at 
every moment the graphic arts is helping you to live. 

The graphic arts is several times a billion-dollar industry, several 
times a million-dollar hobby. But the whole field is dissociated, its 
energies uncoordinated, its efforts unencouraged, its voice inarticu- 
late. The graphic arts, ebbing and flowing a thousand times a 
day, is long overdue for a chronicle to present its possessions and 
potentialities. 

Now, more than ever, we all need to use the power of the graphic 
arts as one of the greatest instruments we have to build a better 
world. Print intends to demonstrate the importance of this to you, 
how and why it affects you, how it can be improved. It can only 
do this over a period of time, seeing more clearly with each issue 
and with the cooperation of encouraging individuals. 

We promise you that if we succeed, the graphic arts will become 
more effective, and through that effectiveness your life will be a 
better one to live. 





*There has been little agreement so far as to a proper definition of the term “graphic arts.” PRINT 
takes the term broadly: to describe all the means by which ideas are reproduced in visual form — by use 
of graphic symbols such as alphabets, illustrations, photographs. It does not include the radio and 
phonograph (aural), fine arts or photographic prints (single originals), or television (unrecorded ). 


Since Gutenberg 





CARL P. ROLLINS 





NOTES COMMEMORATING THREE NOTABLE ANNIVERSARIES 


PART I. TO 1800 


HE story of printing in its commonly accepted definition, that is 

printing from separate, movable pieces of type, begins in China in 
the middle of the eleventh century of the Christian Era. The types were 
thin pieces of baked clay, arranged in pages and imbedded in resin. The 
form of the characters was transferred to paper by inking the types with 
a thin ink, and rubbing the paper which had been laid on top of the page. 
This craft, well developed, had a considerable vogue in China, and the 
great Chinese classics were thus multiplied for general use. The operation 
was as truly printing as the sort which we know, but its practice never 
spread beyond the Far East, and eventually even the knowledge of it 
died out. So far as we know no hint of it reached the Eastern World: 
Marco Polo, on his return to Italy two hundred and fifty years later seems 
to have brought no word of it. The European history of printing from 
movable types has no connection with the Chinese discovery. 

When and where and by whom the idea of printing from separate 
types was to be re-discovered we do not definitely and positively know. 
Controversy has raged about the answer, and at one time the claim of 
Holland was hotly defended. A few scraps of archaic printing, evi- 
dently done from movable letters, and credited to one Coster, are all 
the evidence we have of such an inventor; even less tangible evidence 
places its birth in several other places in Europe. But in this five hun- 
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dredth anniversary year (for there is no question that the invention 
came about early in the fifteenth century) agreement is all but univer- 
sal that the momentous discovery — which has been linked in impor- 
tance with the discovery of gunpowder and the magnetic compass — 
took place in the Rhine Valley in central Europe. 

About halfway down that valley from Switzerland to the North Sea, 
lies the small city of Mainz. In the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, 
the Rhine Valley was a great trade route between south and north, and 
at Frankfort (only a few miles from Mainz) was held one of the great 
European fairs. The cities of the valley were rich and prosperous; their 
artisans excelled those of the rest of Europe; their burghers were active 
and aggressive merchants. It was a citizen of this valley to whom honor 
is given as the inventor of printing from movable types. 


The Inventor of Printing from Movable Types 


This artisan was, by his commonly accepted cognomen, Johann 
Gutenberg. He was born about 1400 near Mainz, and came of a good 
if not prominent family. Members of it had been connected with the 
mint, and it seems probable that Gutenberg had a good working knowl- 
edge of metals and metallurgy. What turned his attention to the pos- 
sibility of making books in quantity by mechanical means instead of by 
quill and by hand, one at a time, we do not know. In fact there are few 
things about Gutenberg that we do know. One of them is that in 1439 
— five hundred years ago — he was haled into court at Strassburg to 
answer a complaint brought by the son of a former partner. This is 
definite, even if the testimony of the cloud of witnesses is not. It alludes 
to several devices which the partners were at work on, but only con- 
jecture names these as pieces of a type mould. 

Types are cast in an alloy made up largely of lead. Lead casting was 
not at all a novelty. Lead images for sale at pilgrims’ shrines were of 
common manufacture, and casting in the fine metals was practiced by 
the goldsmiths. Such castings were usually from stone or sand or wood- 
en moulds — moulds which were not suited to the multiple casting of 
small, identical objects such as type. It is quite likely, in fact, that 
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Gutenberg’s first trials were with wooden patterns in 
sand moulds. Such type was not sufficiently accurate 
in size to be locked up in a form for printing, and the 
casting operation was slow, since the sand mould was 
destroyed in removing the type. A fixed metal mould, 
allowing lateral expansion for the different widths of 
letters, and insuring accurate “height-to-paper,” was 
essential if the printing of books was to be more than a tour de force. It 
is the invention of the adjustable, two-part, type mould which is of the 
essence of the invention of printing — and it is such a mould which we 
assume Gutenberg was at work on in 1489. 

Whatever knowledge we have of Gutenberg is secondary and ob- 
scure. He left us no information, and he did not put his name to any 
piece of printing. It is only by surmise and inference that we make up a 
plausible story of the first press in Europe — of that “gigantic press of 
Mayence, behind which sank the Gothic sun.” The technique of printing 
probably evolved by trial and error, but once a plentiful supply of type 
was before the compositor, there was no hindrance to the rapid produc- 
tion of books. And it was this rapid production which Europe wanted. 
The older methods of the scribe could produce admirable books, but the 
process was slow, and errors were frequent in successive copyings. The 
Church and the universities were eager for more — and, as always, 
cheaper — books. 

The First Printed Books 

But before a book could be printed, and especially such books as a 
Bible, there must have been tentative attempts. Such are the few pieces 
now in existence which are ascribed to Gutenberg’s press, perhaps 
printed by him personally. There is a tiny scrap of a Sibylline poem, 
in German, known as “The Fragment of the World’s Judgment,” pre- 
sumably the earliest piece of European printing. It is dated — not by 
the printer — 1445 or 1446. Another fragment is a portion of a broad- 
side-almanac for 1448, probably printed in 1447. There are fragments 
of a Latin grammar — De Octo Partibus — and finally the first dated 
piece of printing, a Papal Indulgence of 1454. These ephemera, prod- 
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ucts of the nonage of the printing press, are of the greatest importance, 
but they are equalled in interest by the first three great books with 
which Gutenberg may have had something or all to do. 

In order of time they are: the great Latin Vulgate, printed before 
1456, the Psalter of 1457, and the Catholicon of 1460. I cannot go into 
the disputes as to who did which; it is sufficient to point out that they 
are monumental evidence of the success of the new art. 

The Vulgate, known variously as the Gutenberg Bible, the Bible of 
42 lines, or the Mazarin Bible, bears nor date nor printer’s name nor 
place of printing. On August 15, 1456, a rubricator noted on a copy 
that he had finished his work — and that proves that it must have been 
printed before that date. It is a large book, measuring about eleven 
inches across by sixteen high, and it is usually bound in two volumes. 
It is printed in biack-letter type, in two columns, witi spaces for initials 
and borders to be inserted by quill. It may be that a couple of hundred 
copies were printed, a tenth of them on vellum. Eleven or twelve copies 
are in this country, some on vellum, some on paper. If it is not the 
handsomest of printed books, it is surely the most important. 

A far handsomer book is the Psalter of 1457, which also has the dis- 
tinction of being the first book to contain the name of the printer and 
the date. It was Peter Schoeffer, a workman of Gutenberg’s and the 
ablest printer of his time, whose name appears in the colophon, and he 
must have been responsible for the great initials in colors which have 
baffled critics ever since. An ingenious theory has been advanced that 
this was the first book planned by the firm of Gutenberg and Schoeffer, 
but owing to slow progress on such an intricate book, the Bible of 42 
lines was taken in hand as a pot-boiler! 

The Catholicon of 1460 — a Latin dictionary — has 
been definitely ascribed to Gutenberg. It is the first 
book to state the place of printing — Mainz. A recent 
critic says: “To those who accept the Gutenberg tra- 
dition whole-heartedly the Catholicon stands, per- 
sonally, closer to him than does any other of the books 
attributed to his press.” 
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But between the great Psalter and the book of today, between the 
little Almanac of 1448 and the metropolitan newspaper which we take 
as a matter of course, lie five centuries of printing history. 


The Whole World of Knowledge to be Printed 


When printing was new, the whole world of learning was before it, 
to furnish material for its product. This material was in considerable 
quantity, for the works of the ancients existed in manuscript form, pre- 
served in numerous small collections largely in the monasteries. Com- 
pared to the need, however, the supply was inadequate. The problem 
of the early printers — to find “copy” for their presses — was a simple 
one. Literally every existing work of literature, history, religion, science 
and law, had to be put into print. Wherever the early printers turned, 
there was manuscript to be printed. Naturally the eariiest efforts of the 
presses were to furnish an ample supply of the books which were already 
written, and to furnish them in the scholar’s tongues — Latin, Greek 
and Hebrew. The first work in a vernacular language came some years 
after the first printing, when Albert Pfister of Bamberg printed the first 
book in any language other than Latin — the Edelstein of Ulric Boner, 
in German, in 1461. The first books, also, were done for the Church: 
the first secular books, an edition of Seneca and one of Cicero being 
printed about 1464. 

Obviously so useful a tool as the printing press could not remain a 
secret, nor the practice of printing be confined to the immediate vicin- 
ity of its invention. In the early Sixties the printers began to spread the 
knowledge of the new device through Southern Germany, and then 
over the Alps into Italy. In those days every printer was his own type 
maker, and the shape and form of his letters were copies of the local 
handwriting. Hence an ingenious craftsman could set up a press wher- 
ever he thought he could earn a living. As a result the advancement 
was rapid: the first press was set up in Italy (at Subiaco) in 1464; in 
France (at Paris) in 1470; in Switzerland (at Basel) in 1468; in 
Holland (at Utrecht) in 1473; in Belgium (at Alost) in 1473; in Spain 
(at Valencia) in 1474; in England (at Westminster ) in 1471. 
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Printing Comes to Italy 


After the early masters of Germany, the greatest efflorescence of the 
new art was in Italy. The most famous of the printers of Italy was a 
Frenchman, Nicolas Jenson, who may have learned his trade from 
Gutenberg. His type, following as usual the models of the local scribes, 
is considered the handsomest of the early fonts — a vigorous, masculine 
roman letter which he employed successfully in the folios which he 
issued. It was, as compared with our book types, a large letter, and the 
books were large. Owing to the large page size and to the weak im- 
pressional strength of the wooden presses, only one page could be 
printed at each pull of the press lever, and the amount of type at hand 
allowed of only a few pages being set up at one time. Usually one com- 
positor and two pressmen were employed on each press. The hand- 
made paper was dampened before printing, and the type was inked 
by leather ink balls or dabbers. 

It was an eminent Venetian printer and publisher, Aldus, who popu- 
larized the small book. To make such books practical by the inclusion 
of much matter in a small compass, he introduced the use of a small, 
round, italic letter. He set up his printing office in 1494, proposing to 
edit and publish works of a scholarly character. As a necessary pre- 
liminary to this work, he established the Venetian Academy. He be- 
came the first of the great scholar-printers. 

The great period of the Venetian printing press was before 1500 and 
shortly after, but books printed there were infrequently illustrated: 
the distinction of developing the illustrated book belongs to Florence, 
where pictures cut on wood were used in many books. After 1500 the 
Italian books slowly declined in excellence, or at least did not thereafter 
possess that “first fine careless rapture’ of the earliest Venetian printers. 


To France 


Printing was introduced in France, at the instigation of certain 
savants of the Sorbonne, in 1470, by three German printers. The first 
book was small in size of page, but set in a large form of a clear and 
vigorous but not elegant letter. Yet before the end of the fifteenth cen- 
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tury French printing took on that element of grace and elegance which 
made the product of the French press eminent in the latter years of that 
century and the first half of the sixteenth. In particular, a small, neat, 
slightly inclined black letter, the so-called lettre bdtarde, lent to the 
small but exquisite books of devotion a charm seldom equalled since 
by the printers of any country. Delicate woodcut borders and illustra- 
tions added to the pleasing effect. As the sixteenth century progressed, 
printers like Henri and Robert Estienne with their noble folios of the 
classic authors, printed in finely designed roman types, established the 
pre-eminence of France. 


To Spain 

It is interesting to observe the national characteristics of printing in 
the early years of each country, when the type forms reflected the 
individual calligraphic preferences of different regions. Spain, where 
printing was introduced into Valencia in 1474, produced a distinctive- 
looking book in a handsome, large, round black-letter type — a form 
imported from Germany, but used in the Peninsula with great vigor 
— supplemented by coarse but striking woodcuts. 


To England 


English printing of the earliest years (William Caxton brought the 
press into England at Westminster in 1477) was cruder than the early 
printing of any of the other great countries, but started off immediately 
by using the vernacular tongue. It was many decades before English 
printing attained any superiority but from the first it reflected the solid, 
unimaginative qualities of the English nation. 

The printing press spread with rapidity all over Western Europe in 
the years following its invention. The earliest printers everywhere were 
Germans, or persons trained in the German home of the discovery, but 
they were soon succeeded by natives who had learned the art. The 
form of printing types slowly evolved from the rather large romans and 
black letters of the incunabula period to more refined and sophisticated 
forms which less and less resembled the ordinary written letters. But 
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when the art was introduced into the New World the forms and models 
of the countries whence it emigrated were carried over, along with the 
wooden presses and handmade paper. 

The Red Indian who roamed the woods and prairies of North Amer- 
ica fought a losing battle with the white man’s rum and gunpowder. 
In his contest with that other weapon of the white man — book learning 
— he was more successful. There the battle was a stalemate. For squaw 
and sachem could hardly have understood what it was all about — this 
Holy Bible — this vade mecum of the meddling missionary from over 
the great water. But the Algonquins of New England in 1640 probably 
thought much the same as the Aztecs of Mexico a hundred years earlier. 


Printing Comes to the Western World 


It was a Roman Catholic churchman, Juan de Zumarraga, the first 
bishop of Mexico, who brought the art of printing onto the Spanish 
dominions in America. He was eager to give his new Indian pupils the 
true word of religion. Mexico had been conquered by Cortés less than 
twenty years when Zumarraga and the great Viceroy, his friend Men- 
doza, sought to improve matters in the new province of Spain. Zumarraga 
needed religious manuals in both the Spanish and Indian tongues, and 
owing to the inconvenience and delay in getting them printed in Spain, 
took the natural course of importing a printer. In 1534, on his return to 
Mexico from Spain, he brought over a small equipment and a printer — 
Estéban Martin, the first printer in the New World. No vestige, save 
only the names of some possible works, now remains of Martin’s press. 
The:gh the facts seem well established (Martin was elected a citizen 
of Mexico City in 1539, implying a five-year residence) he has re- 
mained a shadowy figure. The results of his original efforts were un- 
satisfactory to Zumarraga, as he wrote to the Emperor, and he cast 
about for a more suitable arrangement. It was then that he enlisted the 
help of the house of Cromberger in Seville. 

Seville was the natural place for Zumarraga to seek assistance. It was 
then engaged in a lively trade with the Spanish dominions oversea; 
and the Crombergers were the leading printers in Southern Spain. 
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Manuscript Pace (Left) ADDED TO CoMPLETE A PRINTED SIGNATURE. From “Speculum His- 
toriale” of Vincent of Beauvais. [Augsburg], Monastery of SS. Ulric and Afra, 1474. 
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PRINTED BY PETER SCHOEFFER. Text of the Constitutions of Clement 
V, with commentary. Mainz, 1467. 
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FRENCH DEVOTIONAL BOOK OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTuRY. Book of Hours printed for Simon de 
Colines and Geofroy Tory, Paris, 1525. 
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A Frencu Fo io. Vergil’s “Opera.” Paris, Robert Estienne, 1532. 
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First Book PRINTED IN Paris. Gaspari’s “Let- 
ters.” Paris, Gering, Krantz and Freiburger, 1470. 
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First DatTep Book PRINTED IN ENGLAND. 
“Dictes or Sayengis of the Philosophers.” 
Westminster, Caxton, 1477. 
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ENGLIsH Book OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. Cunningham’s “The Cosmographical Glasse.” 


London, Day, 1559. 








SPANISH BOOK OF THE SIXTEENTH CEN- 
tury. “Aureum opus,” or second part of 
the Chronicle of Jayme el Conquistador. 
Valencia, de Gumiel, 1515. 
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Cortez’ ACCOUNT OF His CONQUEST OF MEX- 
ico. “Carta de Relacion,” written by Cortez 
to the Emperor Charles V. Seville, Crom- 
berger, 1522. 
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OLpEst ExTANT Book PRINTED IN AMERICA. MEXICAN Books SHOWED STRONG SPANISH 
Zumarraga’s “Manual de Adultos.” Mexico INFLUENCE. Zumarraga’s “Doctrina Breve.” 


City, |Pablos], 1540. Mexico City, Pablos, 1544. 
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Book FROM BRITISH 
Nortu America. The “Bay Psalm Book.” 
Cambridge, |Daye], 1640. 
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’ SCRIPTURES IN THE MASSACHUSETTS 
TonGvuE. John Eliot’s Indian New Testament. Cam- 
Green and Johnson, 1661. 


STEPHEN Daye’s Press. Brought from 
England in 1638 and set up in Cam- 
bridge, Mass. The first printing press in 
British North America. The authenti- 
city of this press has been questioned, 
but it is undoubtedly of the kind used 
by Daye. 





COMMEMORATING THREE ANNIVERSARIES 


Moreover they had printed several important books concerning the New 
World — such as Cortés’ Carta de Relacion, and Peter Martyr’s history 
of America. Cromberger did not himself go to Mexico, but on the basis 
of a ten-year patent he undertook to furnish a press and type from his 
large and flourishing Seville office, and to provide the working force. 

In the summer of 1539 Cromberger sent out to Mexico the printing 
outfit, in charge of a competent printer, Juan Pablos, 
who was accompanied by his wife, a pressman, and 
a Negro slave. Pablos was bound by contract to ten 
years’ service to Cromberger. Pablos arrived in Mexi- 
co in the late summer of 1539. I wish we hada motion @ 
picture of that little party wending up the trail from 3 
Vera Cruz to the Mexican plateau, the press dis- 
sected for convenience in transport, the type carefully packed to 
guard against loss or damage, the mule bells tinkling in the clear air. 
They reached the old capital of the Aztecs at last, and set up shop. 
Zumarraga was ready for them, and Mendoza could be trusted to have 
a job ready if the Bishop’s work could be got out of the way. 

The first work taken in hand was a Breve y mas compendiosa Doc- 
trina Christiana, which Pablos finished that year. Of this first book of 
the second press in Mexico no copy now exists. In fact time has dealt 
harshly with the early work of the Mexico press. Of the three dozen 
books which Pablos printed before his death in 1560, half are no longer 
in existence or are known in damaged copies only. One of these dam- 
aged issues is a news sheet, the first newspaper in America, describing 
an earthquake in Guatamala City in 1541. The oldest surviving fragment 
from his press is a few leaves of a Manual de Adultos, issued in 1540 — 
which gives us a date for the second of our celebrations. 

In the year 1544 Pablos printed for his patron the Bishop another 
devotional work which has rare distinction. Seven copies are now pre- 
served of this small book: three in Europe, four in America. The book is 
the Doctrina Breve of Zumarraga, the first book printed in America to 
come down to us in complete form as issued from the press of Juan 
Pablos of Mexico City. 
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Between the setting up of the first press in America and the establish- 
ment of a press in British North America, little of important typographic 
history occurs. There were changes of style and form, an increase of 
books in the vernacular, and a growing inclination on the part of author- 
ity, secular and ecclesiastical, to control the work of the printers. In- 
creasing religious conflict interfered with creative work in the arts, and 
fostered emigration to the New World, especially in England. 


The First North American Press 


The earliest settlers in New England were not educated men: the 
Mayflower brought over only one university trained man. But when the 
Bay Colony began to be settled, the proportion of college-bred men 
was very considerable, and they set up Harvard College to provide an 
educated ministry. They brought books with them, and they needed 
more books. The requirements of the new college (even if the first class 
only included “two nephews of the President and the Professor's son” ) 
and the desire to convert the encircling heathen, required a more imme- 
diate supply of printed matter than the London printers could furnish. 

One of the friends of the new college was a dissenting parson of Surrey 
in England, the Rev. Mr. Glover. He had, apparently, as much difficulty 
in spelling his first name as we have in pronouncing it — it appears as 
JossE in some accounts. He was well-to-do, and when he decided 
to emigrate to the new land in America he was able 
to invest rather heavily in New England real estate, 
including a valuable corner lot in Boston. But more 
important than his personal financial adventures was 
the project for a printing press in the new colony, of 
which he seems to have been the progenitor. From 
his own funds, and with the assistance of friends of 
the Puritans in Holland, he assembled press and type, and in the summer 
of 1638 he set sail from England. His press and equipment for a printing- 
office, along with his eleven feather-beds, were in the hold. Above deck 
were Mr. Glover and his wife, and various servants. Also there was one 
Stephen Daye, a locksmith, his wife and his two sons, who had been 
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engaged to operate the new press when it arrived in Massachusetts. 
Stephen Daye is called the first printer in British North America, but that 
title is subject to qualification. He was almost illiterate, something of a 
rascal, and eventually went back to his trade of locksmith. One or more 
of his sons, however, seems to have had knowledge of printing processes. 
Matthew Daye (whose name appears on one book in 1647) was the 
second printer in Cambridge, and possibly the real first. 

Mr. Glover's death on the voyage prevented his further participation 
in the enterprise, but his wife was a woman of ability, and when the 
little party reached the Bay, they moved into the finest house in Cam- 
bridge. Presumably in one of the out-buildings belonging to this resi- 
dence, the press and type and printers were installed in the early 
autumn of 1638. The arrival of a prosperous widow, of a printing press, 
and men to work it, created some excitement in the small settlements 
around Massachusetts Bay. On October 10, 1638, the Salem minister, 
Hugh Peter, exultantly wrote to a correspondent: “Wee have a printery 
here.” In John Winthrop’s History of New England an entry for the year 
1639 reads: “A printing house was begun at Cambridge by one Daye, 
at the charge of Mr. Glover, who died on sea hitherward. The first thing 
which was printed was the Freeman's Oath; the next was an almanack 
made for New England by Mr. William Peirce Mariner; the next was 
the Psalms newly turned into metre.” 

No copy of either the Freeman’s Oath or Captain Peirce’s Almanac 
has survived the years; of the former we have the words, preserved in 
a later London account of the new settlement, of the latter no trace 
remains. The third item mentioned by Winthrop is the oldest extant 
piece of printing from the Cambridge press. Its title reads: The Whole 
Booke of Psalmes, Faithfully Translated into English Metre, known 
commonly as “The Bay Psalm Book.” The date on the title-page is 1640 
— thus giving us an excuse for the most immediate of our printing anni- 
versaries. If we can credit evidence given fifteen years later, there were 
seventeen hundred copies printed in this first edition. Of this surpris- 
ingly large number, only eleven copies now survive, half of the number 
imperfect. 
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The Cambridge press had no rival until 1672, when a printer came to 
Boston. The first press continued under Stephen Daye, his son Matthew, 
Samuel Green and Marmaduke Johnson, until 1692, when it finally 
ceased operations. Some 406 titles had been printed, of which 267 are 
now known to be extant in nearly a thousand copies. Probably the most 
famous of the books, after the Bay Psalm Book, is the Rev. John Eliot’s 
Indian Bible, which appeared in 1663. Eliot’s missionary zeal had 
prompted the printing in 1654 of an Indian primer or catechism, in the 
Massachusetts tongue, but no copy is now known. With the aid of an 
Indian printer, and a new press sent out from England, one or two thou- 
sand copies of the whole of the Old and New Testaments were struck off. 
If the result did not edify the Massachusetts Indians, it was a remark- 
able event. One copy, bound in blue morocco, was presented to Charles 
II, and one wonders what the king “who never said a foolish thing” 
found to say on that occasion! 

Psalms and Testaments were not the only product of the Rev. Mr. 
Glover's venture. Although religious books weigh heavily in the bibli- 
ography of issues from the early press, an “examination of these [406] 
titles does not substantiate the prevailing opinion that New Englanders 
of the seventeenth century concentrated their attention on religion.” 
Almanacs and laws and college thesis lists are prominent; but the Bay 
Psalm Book and the Indian Bible will probably remain the most famous 
of the issues of the first printing press in British North America. 


[MR. ROLLINS WILL TREAT THE PERIOD FROM 1800 TO THE PRESENT 
IN THE FALL ISSUE OF PRINT] 


THREE ANNIVERSARIES 


(Note: This article is written primarily about the three important anniversaries of this 
year which are connected with printing. I have endeavored to supply a few very brief 
connecting links in the narrative, but I do not pretend that they are more than the most 
summary of notes. No good general history of printing exists, but The Book, by Douglas 
C. McMurtrie (New York, Covici-Friede, 1937) is the best. Printing, a Short History of the 
Art, edited by R. A. Peddie (London, Grafton, 1927), unillustrated, and with all the faults 
and virtues of a cooperative work, is heavily weighted with names and dates. Of course 
the standard work on the history of printing types is D. B. Updike’s two-volume treatise 
by that name (Cambridge, Harvard Univ. Press, 1937). There are, in addition, many hun- 
dreds of monographs on separate subjects, presses, printers, etc.] 
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A Time-Problem, and Its Solution 


WILLIAM ADDISON DWIGGINS 


$I 


HIS paper attempts to answer questions raised by two documents 

at present® in the Haley Collection, Harvard Library, Cambridge. 
The purpose of the effort is: (1) to place the events described in the 
documents within a chronological scheme; (2) to reconstruct, so far 
as is possible, the environment within which the events occur, i.e., to 
set them against a background. 

It is not convenient, in the present disturbed state of the world, to 
say how the documents came into Mr. Haley's hands. A record of the 
transaction exists in detail and will be published when the proper time 
comes. At present it will be enough to say that the contemporary source 
of the material is a laboratory of the highest reputation, working in one 
of the northern countries of Europe, occupied with the problem of 
cosmic rays.** The documents occurred as accidents, outside the range 
of the laboratory's main line of research. They were transcribed and in 
part translated at the laboratory. 

The documents themselves are singular. They are two reels or spools 
of a red, colloidal substance wound with wire. The metal of the wire is 
platinum alloyed with 16% of a metal not on our list of elements. The 
wire measures .03mm. in diameter. 

The reels or spools are of two sizes. Reel No.1 is 9.35cm. long; reel 
No. 2, 6.7cm. long. Their other dimensions are identical, namely: a 
barrel 1.9cm. in diameter; flanges at either end extending 7mm. beyond 
the line of the barrel. The surface configuration of both objects is micro- 
scopically smooth, without impressed or engraved symbols of identifi- 





* April 1, 1940. 
**The laboratory was destroyed by air bombs on May 7, 1940. 
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cation, or any significant scratches, lines or millings. Each reel is pierced 
axially on an exact center by a smooth hole 4mm. in diameter. Other- 
wise than as coming from the laboratory mentioned the provenience of 
the objects is unknown. 

The documentary function of the wire on the reels or spools was dis- 
covered by accident. The wire is a recording system similar in action to 
the sound-recording portion of a “movie” film. Quite evidently due to 
the presence of the alloy, the platinum of the wire is able to maintain a 
magnetic stress once the same has been impressed. Nodes of magnetic 
distortion distributed along the wire can be “played off” as acoustical 
waves. These sounds, at a proper speed of operation, resolve themselves 
into a voice speaking a language not now spoken, but midway between 
our contemporary English and Danish. There is no sign that the regions 
of tension are smoothed out or dissipated by use — the wires have been 
“played” some six hundred times in the process of study. 

Such are the physical characteristics of the documents. 


SII 


THE FIRST LABOR Of the investigation was, necessarily, to discover the 
secret of the language. After certain key conformations had been ascer- 
tained, by extensive comparison with analogous English and Danish 
sound-sequences, the grammar-scheme became evident and a vocabu- 
lary was begun. With the aid of these tools, and the help of the Inter- 
national Phonetic Association script in which the sounds were set down, 
the work of translation proceeded without too much difficulty. With the 
exception of a few idiomatic tangles that have not been unravelled and 
of a passage that so far defies translation, the result — a fairly complete 
and accurate rendering — is presented in the two texts of Section III. In 
this present section the investigators offer, under the two heads, a brief 
summary of deductions. 


(1) A Time-location for the Events . . . The two reels bear two 
separate “texts.” Text A, registered on the wire of reel No. 1, reveals 
itself as a diary: memoranda of events in a sequence. Text B of reel No. 2 
is a collection of condensed notes, probably abstracted by the “Bleck- 
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mister” of Text A [Blackmaster?*] from a book. The two texts are re- 
corded by two different voices. 

An allusion to astronomical aspects in Text A (lines 33, 34) leaves no 
uncertainty as to that text’s date. A relation of the two texts reasonably 
establishes Text B as following shortly after Text A in point of time, 
within a year in all probability. 

Exhaustive qualitative analysis has proved beyond the possibility of 
doubt that the substances of the objects, both the reels and the wire, 
contain elements not known to our chemistry. One of these elements 
appears in the place of the hypothetical Element A. W. 81. The date, 
then, ascribed to Text A, on the evidence of the astronomica! events and 
the analysis of the substances, cannot be waived aside as the product 
of an elaborate hoax of our own day. On the basis of this evidence, Text 
A was recorded in the year 2440 of our chronology . . . It is needless to 
say that our science provides no means for explaining how physical 
objects could be carried back across Time from a position in a not-yet- 
unfolded future to our own day. The idea of the possibility of such a 
translation is at violent odds with all our conceptions of the structure 
of the continuum in which we live. The notion cannot be entertained 
... Yet the two reels, with their evidence, exist .. . 

(2) An Environment for the Events . . . Under what circum- 
stances were these extraordinary records made, and whereabouts upon 
the surface of the earth? 

To find answers to these questions the investigation has been obliged 
to lean heavily upon hypothesis. Nevertheless, there are indications in 
the texts that provide points of reference clearly enough defined to mark 
out base lines for a survey. The reconstruction, however fanciful it may 
seem at first sight, is nevertheless well enough grounded upon specific 
data to make it worth offering. 

Throughout the texts there are indications of an extremely disturbed 
state of human society. A catastrophe of world-wide extent has lately 
happened, or is in process of happening. As a result of this catastrophe 





*The sound more nearly resembles Blackmaster than Bleckmister; the latter, however, is the 
accepted transliteration. 
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humankind would seem to have been displaced from prime position in 
the earth’s affairs, by agencies indicated in the texts as “they” and 
“machines.” One is led to assume a state of affairs of this nature: A con- 
geries of mechanical units — sentient — organic — possibly evolved into 
individual intelligences — possibly the ultimate offspring of mankind's 
creative urge — is moving, or has moved, like a glacial cap across the 
globe, over-riding and destroying human society. Remnants of human- 
kind are left in the invaded areas, as hidden colonies, “communes,” with 
their backs to the wall. The pivotal date of the cataclysm would appear 
to be the year 2300 of our era. (Text A, lines 61, 62) ... Even the poised 
mind of an estimator of statistical fact bends to the thrust of a wave of 
poignant curiosity: How did this crisis resolve? . . . 

The human remnant plainly keeps its culture alive so far as it can 
under the desperate conditions — science, mathematics, some system of 
recorded Inowledge, civil organization. The people of the locus, mem- 
bers of Blackmaster’s “commune,” have mechanical means at their dis- 
posal. They mine ore (implication of A, line 6) and discharge the metal; 
they can construct apparatus of a considerable degree of complexity 
(B, lines 57, 58). Their activities as a society are by no means brought to 
an end. They are, however, under the pressure of attack, and under the 
strain of never-slackening vigilance (A, lines 21, 22). In the midst of 
catastrophe Blackmaster is still concerned about technical processes. His 
notes are plainly made as a help toward contriving some graphi- 
phonetic substitute for the technic that is being forced out of his hands. 
Only at one place does he turn away from his problem to glance at the 
contemporary scene. 

The region where Blackmaster “writes” cannot be determined exactly 
from the context. But the structure of the language he speaks, and, more 
specifically, certain peculiarities of inflection, point to the North Ameri- 
can continent as the place where the language developed. This assump- 
tion is supported by the eclipse incident® of Text A (lines 33, 34). 

One may assume, then, that in the year A. D. 2440, somewhere in the 


°A computation of the incidence of the shadow places the observer somewhere in a belt extend- 
ing from the western part of the state of Tennessee across West Virginia, Pennsylvania, New York, 
Quebec, into Labrador. 
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northeast portion of the North American continent, human society is 
making a last desperate stand against some kind of other-than-human 
aggressor, possibly mechanical in nature. And that in the midst of this 
drama Blackmaster assembles his notes about a long-past method of 
recording human thought. 

Implications of Text B_ . . . The reason for the singularly naive 
quality of Blackimaster’s condensation becomes clear if one fixes in mind 
two points of view and the two prospects that can be seen therefrom: 
(1) Blackmaster’s viewpoint; and (2) the viewpoint of the book from 
which he culls his notes. 

(1) Blackmaster, at his year 2440, sees backward into the past only 
so far as the date 2300, the year of the “crash” (A, line 62). A prospect 
of 140 years. Events before that time are seen by him only very dimly — 
the “crash” having destroyed the bulk of recorded knowledge (books) 
and, possibly, all but the most primitive means for communication be- 
tween societies. 

(2) The author of the book (knowing nothing about Blackmaster’s 
“printing” technic — an invention yet to be made) looks back from the 
year 2291 across the whole prospect of history. But his vision is diramed 
also — the details of his picture are not clear. On the evidence of Black- 
master’s notes, the author of the book gives only a confused and inaccu- 
rate account of the region of history he assumes to explore. To judge 
from his recital of events in the time we know (an ancient time to him, 
to be sure) there are no dates in his record that can be depended upon, 
no names to pivot on. 

One must assume that the author of the book, in his turn, was largely 
cut off from the clear stream of accurate record — from the books that 
would have outfitted him with fact. He derives his chronicle from 
sources that are already muddied. He is an Herodotus of the future, 
reciting as history the episodes of a mythical age. 

This interposition of a screen between the chronicler and our era of 
accurate historical record is curious. One gets a glimpse of an earlier 
stress of social confusion — a “dark age” perhaps centuries before the 
“crash” — perhaps an early rehearsal of that final onslaught of the me- 
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chanic horde that swept the author and his New Byzantium away. This 
“dark age” that ruined the chronicler’s chances for being an historian in 
very fact must have followed immediately after the “century of awak- 
ening (B, lines 47, 48). This golden age began well along in our twenty- 
first century. One notes the curious way in which the individual drops 
out of the later record — lost, one may assume, in the Great Dismal 
Swamp of a pseudo-communist society. Technics flourish, man dis- 
appears! 

One of the most stimulating features of the research has been the way 
in which a minute text, containing a meagre set of references, has oper- 
ated to provide a well-furnished chronology for a cycle of five hundred 
years not yet traversed by human experience. 


SIII 


TRANSLATIONS OF THE TEXTS 




















TEXT A 


Registered on the wire of the 9.35cm. reel, No.1. Translated into 
English from the International Phonetic Association script, in which 
character the sounds were written down as they were heard by the 
investigator. The first part of the wire — the exterior portion — for a 
length of approximately 1.4 meters, is without record. It is probable 
that heat, at some time, erased the magnetic distortion from the ex- 
posed outer layer of the helix. 


1 * * # * * have cut us off from any chance of getting more [vrannium?]. 
Which means that, lacking the metal, we shall not be able to keep a record 
when the supply of spindles is gone. For the simple reason that the platinum 
will not hold a magnetic pull without the help of the alloy. Seventeen are left 

5 -—I kept ten out for my own use — more important for the notes than for 
the Commune. Machines around all the pits. They let nothing pass. So far we 
have not been able to hit upon a substitute. 


Fatal for us to depend for so many years on a single method of [imprint?]. 
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Other means beside the metal thread should have been kept going — carried 
along in parallel. Note well. A technic can be too efficient: undermine and 


throw down all its rivals, and thereby dig away its own chance of survival. 





Blackmaster*® has a notion that it may be possible for us to work out some 
method such as they used in the old days: the ancients had some kind of signs 
to represent sounds — scratch the signs on metal — another person seeing 


them afterward could repeat the same sounds — speech-record. 





During last week Blackmaster had [Filton?] run off all the spindles in the 
[library?] to see if he could find a spool that said anything about Blackmaster’s 
notion — how the ancients made records of words. He can’t remember where 
he got the idea. 





Report of a machine raid in [Cabblerany?] neighborhood. Hawkson** just in 
from that side. Thinks they caught it bad. Our communes keeping pretty much 





underground. 





Machines burnt out Tiltover, and Harriford. 





Shenny back from a scout around Harriford. Found the commune demolished, 
but entered one or two of the wrecked ways to see if anyone were left alive. 
He brought back a bit that has Blackmaster very much excited. Found it in a 
cell burst open — a kind of [depository?] of antique relics that they failed to 
destroy somehow. A rectangular package as long as your hand, two fingers 
thick — thin plates of a yellowish flexible material caught together along one 
edge — these speckled over with small black marks. Blackmaster is sure it’ is 
what he has been talking about: the old sound-symbols. 








Blackmaster and Shennyfrew off to examine the [?] at Harriford more care- 
fully. This morning at ten hour, seventeen minims a total eclipse of the sun. 
Lasted four minims, twelve secs. This, with the transit of Venus ten days ago, 


makes a fortnight to remember***. 





®This rendering has been used throughout. The sounds are quite uniformly blakma:ster 
in the I. P. A. script. 


*°Falcon + patronymic: ti-haec. 
*°*° And, for the purpose of establishing his time upon earth, worth remembering! 
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Blackmaster back. No trace of survivors. Brought back a number of the 
packets. Quite plainly what he is looking for. Has settled down to tackle the 
problem of the markings. We are sorting them into groups and checking the 


recurrences. 





Work on the symbols turning up very promising results. The scheme begins to 
make itself plain: a system of arbitrary signs to represent the sounds of spoken 
words. Some of our sounds cannot be associated with any of the symbols; but 
there are enough correspondences to furnish a working basis. When Black- 
master found out that nine of the signs stood for numerical values the work 
went rapidly. There are sixty-two signs in the lot. Fifty-six of them are in two 
sets of twenty-eight each*® — in pairs — identical in function, each pair, but 
different in shape. Of the twenty-some [fascicles?] they brought back from 
Harriford, one was of immeasurable help at this stage. As soon as the sound- 
symbols were classified and workable Blackmaster found that this record was 
identical with a spindle in the [library?] in the Ancient Lore lot: Gospel 
according to Mark. Lucky chance! Working the fascicle and this spindle to- 


gether we have developed a key that unlocks all the signs easily. 





Blackmaster finds that another of the fascicles is precisely what he wants: a 
commentary on the ancient craft of printing, as it was called. The fascicles 


were called books. 








I have learned the functions of all the signs and we are getting them into sys- 
tematic shape so we can teach the rest how to use them. Problem of material to 
put them on, and tools, but that can be worked out — writing, in the old book. 
The book has signs on the first plate that represent the quantities two, two, 
nine and one — Blackmaster says a date: the year two thousand two hundred 
and ninety-one of the old system — he thinks, about a hundred and fifty years 
ago. Which would make it just before the final crash, and a few years after the 
machines broke loose. One of the last of its kind, no doubt. Substance was 


called paper — made of vegetable fiber. 





*The diphthongs were taken as separate characters it appears. 
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TEXT B 


Registered on the wire of the 6.7 cm. reel, No. 2. Translated into 
English from the I. P. A. script in which the sounds were written 
down by the translator. As in the case of reel No. I, the first part of the 
record is obliterated. In addition, there are two portions of the record 
not yet translated. 





. * # # # # * is obscure. But the sound-symbols, called letters, un- 


doubtedly had their origin far back in pre-history. According to one myth they 
were invented by a priest of China named Gaudi. China was the region we 
know as Nippon. Gaudi meant: author of the alphabet. Alphabet: a sequence 
of the twenty-eight symbols. 

In the year 1450, old system, a [plumber?] of England — Gaudiberg — so 
named in memory of the Chinese priest — invented a means for cutting the 
signs in reverse on the ends of sticks of [lead?], placing the sticks together side 
by side, and setting off their images in lampblack on paper. England: the old 
name for the island Hitleria. Lampblack was soot from a tarry flame. Paper 
was a flat leaf made of felted vegetable fiber. The process was called printing, 
and the lead sticks were called type, or printing-type. The images of the letters 
on the paper indicated word-sounds to the eye, in somewhat the same way that 
our metal thread conveys word-sounds to the ear. This was the only method for 
recording sounds known in the early days. 

The process was operated by hand for a long time. In the year 1776, old 
chronology, a printer of Holland by the name of B. R. Opdyk improved the 
technic by means of a mechanical system of rotating cylinders, thereby short- 
ening the time involved in the operation and achieving a sharper image of the 
signs. Opdyk’s technic is the earliest that can be given a documented historic 
date. Pfresnizeg disagrees with this, and considers Opdyk a legendary char- 
acter of the Siegfried saga. Holland: the present state Netherland of the Scan- 
dinavian Republic. 

About this same time a [Hibornian?] engineer — Lino Gag [Gak?] — suc- 
ceeded in fastening the typeletters to the surfaces of the Opdyk cylinders, by 
means of an elaborate apparatus actuated by pedals or foot-levers. The Gag 
improvement is given the date 1820, old system, by Wagolitz. Pfresnizeg holds 
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that the Gag ascription is made on insufficient data, and that the device was 
invented by a [Spanish?] monk, Pablo the Griffon. Snyle has a third candidate: 
Henry Morison Stanly, a printer of Rome. The images continued to be set off in 
lampblack for two hundred years. The shapes of the signs were not changed 
throughout the time from Gaudiberg’s invention to the beginning of the luxi- 
graf technic. 

Note also that one single substance — namely, felted vegetable fiber, cellu- 
lose — was used as the female element of their printing monad for ten cen- 
turies. We can easily make the same kind of felt. 

The pace of this laborious and halting process of type-printing — I register 
the words of the book — was suited to the tempo of the day. Thought moved 
slowly. The occupied regions of the earth were separated by wide spaces of 
desert and sea. Each isolated community lived its life to itself unconcerned 
about its neighbor. Machines were in their infancy: not yet for centuries were 
the signs to be seen that foreshadowed how far that new, terrible breed would 
go. Printing was not yet a quick vehicle of correspondence among the scattered 
tribes of the world. These dozed peacefully. Printing was a pastoral means for 
the recording of untroubled dreams. 

To this period of somnolence — lasting through the nineteenth, twentieth, 
twenty-first centuries of the old era — succeeded a hundred years of awaken- 
ing —a startling, short and sharp revivification of the mind of man —a new 
morning that demanded a new and brisker means for the recording and trans- 
mission of thought. 

Note well. After examining the various specimens shown in the book, I am 
inclined to adopt the old Gaudiberg symbols, instead of one of the later styles. 
Advantages: they belong to a time very much like our own — pastoral; they are 
shapes that we can make easily with simple tools. Experiments along the line of 
the graphs in the book — goose-quill — show that the signs form themselves 
easily and naturally by that method. We could go into the metal type part, too 
— quite within the range of the mechanical facilities we have — much more so, 
in fact, than the job of making recorders and dischargers, with our present 
equipment. 


A new process was invented in 1979 — Wagolitz says 2100 — which quickly 


displaced the time-honored technic of metal typeletters and lampblack. The 
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TIME PROBLEM, AND ITS SOLUTION 





A Chronology derived from the Texts 
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THE FIVE HUNDRED YEARS 


images were printed on paper by light from a lamp shining through holes in 
the shapes of letters in an opaque [film?]. The operator assembled the letter- 
shaped openings that let the light through by pressing down levers with his 
finger tips, a lever for each one of the twenty-eight signs. The film and a ribbon 
of paper, the two pressed together, passed very rapidly in front of a lamp. The 
process — luxigraf — is practically the same as the one in use when the book 
was printed — the book is luxigrafed — which gives the process a life-history of 
three hundred years. 

Radical changes in the shapes of the letters were made after luxigraf was in- 
troduced. The signs became thicker and blacker, and cramped together side- 
wise in the effort to get as many of them as possible upon a single leaf. The 
specimens of this early luxigrafing in the book are not at all pleasing to the eye. 

The function of printed lettersigns became in a measure obsolete during this 
era — the people depending for their information upon other methods for trans- 
mitting ideas — new technics for spreading the voice of a single individual over 
the whole surface of the globe — new means for displaying images of distant 
events as they occurred. 

In the year 2062 a [muscovik?] overlord, dissatisfied with the clumsy per- 
formance of the neglected craft, undertook to reform the style of printed 
sound-characters. Under his direction a [?]*, after long deliberation, settled 
upon a much more open and graceful style founded on patterns recovered 
from books of the twentieth century. Pfresniaeg affirms that this is an error: 
that the muscovik signs were copied directly from the ancient Gaudi originals. 
The muscovik letters drove out of use all earlier patterns, and helped to restore 
the function of printed symbols to a respectable place in public affairs. 

As a part of the same project of reform the overlord gave attention to the 
quality of paper. The paper of the ancient books — of Gaudiberg’s time — 
showed no sign of decay even at the end of a thousand years. Whereas all 
papers made after that era perished — all the books of later times crumbled 
into dust, their records surviving beyond their century only through the rare 
chance of reprinting. The muscovik overlord, by the hand of his Master of 
Hounds,** enforced an edict forbidding thenceforth any use of chemical 





®The sound is quad or huad — possibly a commission or syndicate. 
®® Hunter or huntsman, plus the intensive al: alg’dard. The root sound is dard. 
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95 


100 


105 


liquors in the making of paper. Note this well. 

As had happened before, again measures of economy dulled the fine edge 
of design in course of time; the shapes of the lettersigns again... [An hiatus of 
8.1 meters. This portion of the wire produces sounds, but they cannot be re- 
solved into any organized speech-equivalent.] . . . influence of eastern [?] par- 
ticularly that of Nippon. Pfresniaeg proves beyond question that this [short- 
hand?] evolved from traditional Eastern styles of writing. This form of sound- 
symbol, first used as a printing type at [Brantolm?] in 2110, rapidly displaced 
the earlier more cumbersome muscovik and was in universal use by the year 
2130. The quick spread of the shorthand over western Europe and the Amer- 
ican continent symptomatic of the corresponding rapid change in manners 
and customs — the new Eastern fashions in dress, and in philosophy and reli- 
gion.* The political transformation underlying this . . . [As in the case of the 
gap mentioned above, the voice recorded on the final 2 meters of the wire 


speaks a language that has not yet been translated.} 


*A maddeningly brief glimpse of a major epoch in the world’s cultural history. An astound- 
ing change: the substitution of an Eastern script for the roman character that is inex- 
tricably interwoven with the fabric of our western culture. The “muscovik” characters were 
quite evidently roman lettersigns. The muscovik reform has a parallel in our history in the 
“Caroline” reform of book-hands effected during the reign of Charlemagne. 
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WALLPAPER 


TRADITION HOLDS A FORT 





EDWARD R. BARTLETT 


LORYING in a technique which has made little change in over a 
G century, wallpaper clings to old methods which produce an effect, 
crude in the eyes of the authority on modern printing, but towards 
which the consuming public invariably turns when offered a more fin- 
ished wallpaper product. Somewhere in the long history of wall decora- 
tion is a human motive, and a homely one, which has fertilized and 
strengthened the growth of this unyielding tradition that will not bend 
to the pressure of the urge to improve and modernize wallpaper print- 
ing. We must look for this motive in one of the most primitive affections, 
— the love of the home, and the memories of childhood and youth in that 
home. No other impulse in this day of machine worship could stem the 
tide of progress and hold an entire industry in bondage before the shrine 
of the past. The fact remains that the consumer of wallpaper expects 
wallpaper to look just as it has always looked. Its crudities, if they can 
be called that, are so well loved that, as a nation, America does not want 
them changed. 

The habit of decorating the walls of the dwelling began in the caves 
of prehistoric times, thus planting the seed of a tradition which has 
grown and flourished until it has attained a strength that has been able 
to resist almost all of the improved techniques of modern printing. So 
strong has been this tradition that, today, at the height of an age which 
is marked by improvement in the reproduction of design and color, the 
wallpaper techniques which command the highest prices and attain the 
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greatest accolades are those which most nearly simulate the crude work- 
manship of the period of hand production. 


An Expression of Contemporary Feelings 


Down through the centuries, to the beginning of our own civilization, 
homes and public buildings reflected the desire to break the monotony 
of plain walls. Interestingly enough, the trend of design, and color, too, 
followed the mass emotions of any nation or people whose culture we 
attempt to trace. 

Pursuing this thought for a moment, we find the purity of the Greek 
culture reflected in a simplicity of design, and an almost total lack of 
color on walls, whereas, at the height of the Roman development, and 
going on into its decadence, color and design were rampant in interior 
decoration. 

Through the Dark Ages, when there was a continued struggle for exist- 
ence, decorated walls disappeared, but recurred when the Renaissance 
ushered in a new and more luxurious era, alive with the full bloom of 
color and design, — and again, chiefly used on the walls of rooms. 
Throughout the elegance of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the 
bloom continued, only to fade when cut short by the revolution of the 
masses, and the return to first principles of simplicity in living. As the 
world turned to easier, more comfortable ways during the long Victor- 
ian period, elegance of design, accompanied by a wealth of color, again 
followed the spirit of the times. This rise and fall of the accent on walls is 
not coincidence, but the expression of the spirit of civilization through 
a single medium. 

Any art which so closely follows the mass feelings of the life of the 
community must have its roots buried deeply in the hearts of the people. 
And wallpaper, with this heritage, in its few hundred years of existence 
has successfully clung to its great tradition of reflecting the spirit of the 
times. 

Earliest wallpapers, handpainted, were produced in China at the be- 
ginning of the Christian era, and they brought into the home, birds and 
flowers and sunlight, — all appealing to the simplest emotions. Not for 
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WALLPAPER 


many centuries were these beginnings in art work on the wall replaced 
by planned designs which were wood-blocked in outline and colored by 
hand. Interestingly enough, the type of design which was the beginning 
of wallpaper did not appear in the Western World until the early voy- 
agers brought these evidences of Chinese culture back to Europe, but 
since that time it has remained as the highest style in decoration. 


Centuries of Printed Wallpaper 


Sixteenth century France is really the cradle of printed wallpaper, 
although some early fragments indicate beginnings of the art in both 
England and Italy, at about the same time. Some of the early French 
methods of reproduction can scarcely be dignified by the name of print- 
ing, but they lay foundations for a steady growth of the art of making 
wallpaper. Worthy of note, is the method of floating oil colors on water, 
swirling them with a comb, and then, by laying the paper on the surface 
of this liquid, transferring the design to the paper. Earliest marbleized 
effects were obtained in this way, and today the same method is still 
occasionally used for handmade marbleized papers. 

Woodcuts, or wood-block printed papers, began the broader use of 
wallpaper and here, at last, we have a true printing technique. Today, 
the progress of this technique appears simple, but many years elapsed 
between the earliest prints of black on white, and even the use of single 
color prints on colored backgrounds. The multiplication of the use of 
top colors, each employing a separate block, marked the high develop- 
ment of the hand-blocking period, but it did not come to its height until 
the middle of the eighteenth century. 

As the number of colors increased, there arose the need for greater 
skill by hand workers, and outstanding indeed was the development of 
color registration, until as many as twenty colors, or more, were fre- 
quently used on a single eighteen-inch square area, roughly the size of 
the early blocks. 

It must be remembered here, that from earliest times wallpaper has 
been printed with tempera, or water colors, and here lies the heart of 
the printing tradition which has influenced its development. Of course, 
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the colors are opaque and therefore every shade calls for a separate 
block or roller. There is no blending of two colors on the sheet to attain a 
third, and every tone must be mixed in a separate batch before applica- 
tion. Early grinding methods were crude, giving a rough texture to the 
color reproduction, and today finer pulverization is no advantage, for 
consumers seek this texture and ignore a better technical job of color 
mixing which they think looks like magazine printing. The imperfection 
of hand methods rules the demand. 


The Eighteenth Century Dominates 


Eighteenth century examples of multicolor work challenge compari- 
son with all other commercial hand printing in existence. The craftsmen, 
highly trained from boyhood, took an artist’s pride in their work. Hand- 
blocking of wallpaper was a career. Perfection was the result, and the 
registration of as many as twenty-eight or thirty blocks in hand-blocked 
papers was the result of continuous years of diligence by these skilled 
mechanics. Thick colors were used, at times almost as heavy as oils 
placed with a palette knife, and constant care was used to keep these 
colors from crawling, and to achieve even application of color. How 
natural, then, with this superior workmanship, that these old pieces and 
their modern counterparts set the highest standards in today’s demand 
for wallpaper. 

Outstanding as hand-block producers at the end of the eighteenth 
century, was the French house of Zuber & Cie. Today, using in many 
instances their original blocks, they manufacture the same wallpapers, 
and these are the highest style leaders of the world of wallpaper. They 
set a mark of perfection at which all of today’s manufacturers shoot, and 
these wallpapers command the highest prices, which sometimes run to 
many hundreds of dollars for a room quantity. Here, indeed, is the 
supreme combination of outstanding workmanship and tradition. 

The perfection of the eighteenth century production was only 
reached after years of development. Early progress was slow, and look- 
ing back we find that at the beginning of the seventeenti: century, wall- 
paper became a commercial product. At about that time, we hear of the 
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activities of the Guild of wallpaper printers, and we have indications of 
a wide usage of wallpaper. Domino papers, small allover designs, were 
in vogue, and members of the printing Guild were known as the Domino- 
tiers. In this period, too, comes the first recorded patent in wallpaper 
printing, dated 1634. This was a protection for a type of wallpaper 
called “Flock” which had been developed, and which, over the next 150 
years, attained a great popularity. 

Flocking is interesting, and has been used in other forms of the print- 
ing art. It involves, of course, the printing of the design with an adhesive, 
over which is scattered the Flock, a finely powdered wool or silk fabric, 
and as the adhesive dries, the surplus flock is brushed away, leaving the 
design in fabric texture on a paper background. Flock wallpapers at- 
tained their greatest popularity when they imitated damask fabrics, for 
they came into being and flourished in France and England during the 
reign of Louis XIV. This period was marked by its elegance and the 
damask walls of the palaces were easily simulated by the less costly 
Flock wallpaper. 

Using Fiocks as an example, we again find the fort of tradition well 
manned. Outstanding among the forward-looking and dramatic exhibi- 
tion rooms of the 1940 World’s Fair in New York, is a bedroom designed 
for the World of Tomorrow by Joseph B. Platt, the creator of the Gone 
With the Wind interiors. True, Mr. Platt’s design for the World’s Fair 
wall covering is contemporary and geometric, but the technique of mak- 
ing the design is exactly that of the seventeenth century Flocks. 


The Simulation of Interesting Materials 


Having referred to Flocks as the imitator of damask, it would be re- 
miss to omit a few words on the versatility of wallpaper in reproducing 
the appearance of higher priced materials. As a frank imitator, it has 
always served its purpose of widening the opportunity of the general 
public to beautify the interior of the home, and almost every material 
used for wall covering is available as a paper product. 

Spanish and Italian leather effects are made by the use of a very thick 
paper stock which is subjected to heavy embossing, as well as printing, 
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and once mounted on the wall will challenge the observer to detect the 
difference between the true and imitation leather. 

Silks for backgrounds of Louis XVI rooms are printed on paper 
by using colored mica, which is applied like ordinary colors. Here again 
various embossings heighten the effect, giving the appearance of moiré 
or of two-toned stripes. Frequently, a pattern is embossed into these silk 
effects, and creates the illusion of embroidery. 

Printed linens, or chintzes, are easy for this flexible process of wall- 
paper making, and they can be reproduced down to the last thread in 
the weave of the materials. Also, plain worsteds, linens and all of the 
modern textured fabrics are copied by careful printing and embossing, 
which completes the illusion. 

These are only some of the tricks of the wallpaper printer and beyond 
these, he has reproduced stencils, gold leaf, wood panels and even the 
handiwork of the artist for overmantels and over doors, as well as full 
mural decorations. 


The Machine Replaces the Hand 


Until the advent of the machine, wallpaper was building its traditions, 
but from about 1840, when machine printing of wallpapers was per- 
fected, we may expect the struggle between tradition and progress, 
which has almost invariably relegated the old hand techniques to the 
ash heap. 

Early efforts in England to print wallpaper on machines designed for 
roller calico printing were not successful. Possibly there was trouble in 
color application or drying, but in the light of later developments, we 
wonder whether this engraved roller printing produced a color effect 
which was so thin beside the hand-blocked article that the printers 
dared not introduce it, even at a much lower price. At any rate, further 
experiments were made, resulting in successful printing with the so- 
called surface roller. Instead of engraving on metal, the surface roller 
now carries the design in relief as did the original hand-block, but now 
as a roller it can be used in the rotary printing process. 

Dots and lines are raised in brass, but broader surfaces are outlined 
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in brass and filled with felt, which 
- 2 gives a printing effect similar to 
brass stripsX=C 4A jG —S=-A_ hand-blocking. Wallpaper print roll- 

GL ~))| ers well may be considered an an- 
achronism by printing technicians 
who are accustomed to 4-color pro- 
cess work. The “blanks” ( wood roll- 
ers) are usually of maple. First, the 
repeat of the design is traced as a pencil outline on the roller. Brass strips 
7/8ths inches deep are hammered into the pencilled outline, leaving a 
half-inch of the brass edge protruding. Dots and lines of the design are 
printed from these brass edges, larger color solids being brass-outlined 
and filled with felt to provide a printing surface for the color. This felt 
surface gives a printed effect similar to hand-blocking. 

Of course, there is a separate color roller for each shade, as opaque 
colors do not make tones. Thus, three tones of red call for three separate 
red rollers. 

Modern American machines carry eight to twelve color-rollers, al- 
though in France there are a few sixteen-color machines. Interestingly 
enough, the entire mechanical structure of the wallpaper machine has 
changed little in its essentials in the last 100 years. Of course, high-speed 
production calls for thinner color application, but it is possible with slow 
running to produce on the machine heavy colors that are truly in the 
wallpaper printing tradition. Here, then, machine production started, 
giving the public exactly what it expected, and so it continued up to the 
last four or five years, adding to and enhancing the strength of what we 
may now call the buying habit of the public. 











felt filler 








New Innovations Find Slow Acceptance 


In all fairness, it must be pointed out that many innovations have been 
attempted in the industry, but none which altered printing effects has 
had much influence on the demand. For example, the copper engraving 
roller has been perfected, and great strides have been made in this type 
of printing which, of course, has great flexibility in the handling of tones 
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WALLPAPERS FROM Ricuarp E. TaiBaut, INC. 
Top Sheet: Frock — Powdered wool sprayed on sheet, previously printed with clear adhesive over printed pattern. 


Second Sheet: ScrusBaBLE Duray WALLPAPER — Printed with pyroxylin colors on heavy oil background. Copper rollers are 
used, with halftones giving color blends as in four-color process printing. 


Third Sheet: ENGRAVED Print — Copper roller print, using oil colors. With this, halftones may be used and colors blended. 
Bottom Sheet: SuRFACE Print — Usual wallpaper print on wood roller with copper and felt printing surfaces. Note background 








WALLPAPER 


and halftones. In fact, in the minds of the printer of other materials, the 
effects of engraved printing are more finished than surface work, but 
except for specialized work, such as Toiles de Jouy, or Currier & Ives 
prints, the public holds to its old love. 

Engraving has found a real place in reproduction of woods, where 
photographic accuracy is required, and in simulation of weaves and 
rough plaster effects, but its total volume is a small percentage of the 
industry where design is a factor. 

Several years ago, a sponge rubber roller was developed in Germany 
and made possible an entirely new type of color application. Manufac- 
turers rushed new equipment into their plants and brought out a new 
style of wallpaper, but the apathetic public turned back to the flat colors 
used by their grandmothers. 

Again, aluminum rollers threatened to displace the old-fashioned 
wood, but after testing the demand, most factories relegated them to 
the printing of smaller surfaces, for they failed to produce the richness 
of color deposit which is always in demand where value is a factor. 

Great technical progress has been made only on one front, for in the 
last few years, non-fading colors have become universal and, too, water- 
resisting colors have made wallpaper more durable. In fact, the best 
products today can be termed “washable” and each year are better able 
to resist a soap-and-water treatment for the removal of dirt. 

Even as this progress is being made, greatest care is used to preserve 
the old appearance and the only truly scrubbable wallpaper encounters 
great sales resistance because it is printed with the copper roller process. 

What is ahead for wallpaper? Will its technical improvement always 
be held back by the check-rein of tradition? No one can answer this 
question, but new forces are moving in the industry, and another decade 
may see the scrapping of old equipment, and the rise, helped by adver- 
tising and publicity, of an entirely new type of printed wallpaper. Every 
day, we see customs changing, and who can say that even this four hun- 
dred-year-old tradition will not disappear into limbo. But wallpaper is 
still a part of “Home.” 
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A Study in Missed Opportunities 






































L. J. ANSBACHER 


The differences between a text and a trade book are not so many as are 
generally supposed. The type of book known as a textbook is any book 
used in the classroom or for home study, and all publishers issue such 
publications. Books on the arts and sciences do not come exclusively 
from those classified as textbook publishers. Today's biography of Keats 
may be tomorrow's textbook for a class pursuing an understanding of 
English poetry. A revelation in the modern science of electricity may 
be today’s exciting reading but may very well prove to be next year’s 
prosaic study. 

Therefore, the books used by a student are comprised of the products 
of trade as well as textbook publishers; and so that there may be no 
confusion as to what the textbook is that is under critical discussion here, 
it is stated now that it is the book issued regularly by the textbook pub- 
lisher, of which Ginn & Company, the American Book Company and 
Silver Burdett Company are perhaps the largest representatives. 

Another reason, besides that just given, for pointing out the fact that 
there are two kinds of textbooks — the trade publisher's and the text- 
book publisher's — is to state that the textbooks issued by the trade 
houses are incomparably more readable and attractive than those of the 
textbook houses, and to suggest thereby two things to the textbook pub- 
lisher: (1) that his books can be readable and attractive; (2) that by 
being so their sales will not suffer because of it. 

Textbooks are invariably and directly competitive with one another. 
There are the standard grammars, readers, arithmetics, foreign lan- 
guage, geography and history books; and the textbook publisher, if 
certain of his publications are regarded by educators as not up to 
standard, will simply order manuscripts from some approvedly standard 
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sources, and so bring his entire list up to general acceptance. The cost 
of a first-year high school mathematics as quoted to a school by one 
publisher will be exactly or very nearly the same as that quoted by the 
others who are soliciting the account. There are two reasons for this: 
(1) the average life of a textbook can be anticipated much more 
accurately than that of any other type of publication, and this fact re- 
duces to a minimum the element of gamble among publishers of this 
type, and consequently makes for standardization of sales price; (2) the 
materials used in the textbook’s manufacture are standardized by the 
Board of Education adoption committees of the states. 

Therefore, since the competitive texts are virtually the same in both 
content and price, it is understandable that when the revival of interest 
began five or six years ago in the appearance of textbooks, all textbook 
publishers at once evinced attention and soon participated in the vari- 
ous activities that started up throughout the country. Notable among 
these was the Textbook Clinic in New York. 


THE RESPONSE TO A STIMULUS 


They listened to and partook of the discussion of how important text- 
books are, how influential they could be, and they heard such expressions 
as, “inculcating fine taste in the child mind,” “affording genuine assist- 
ance to the acquiring of knowledge and information”; but for the most 
part, and naturally so, many of them thoughtfully saw opportunities for 
increased sales over their competitors. The others, either blind to the 
one way of making their publications more salable or loath to any de- 
parture from their regular ways, considered the movement one that 
would quickly lose its motion, and they decided to stay to what they had 
for decades been doing: dull, stodgy and non-designed products. 

However, from the first group textbooks shortly began coming out in 
very different dress; but their publication was merely of another kind 
of badness from that of stodginess. They were either “tricky,” as for ex- 
ample in Cordon Company's use of sans serif and off-center arrange- 
ments, or they were “dressed up” in only binding and title-page, as in 
the books of McGraw-Hill and The Macmillan Company. 
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And so, except for a lone example here or there, the state of textbook 
design today is virtually of the same degree of poorness as it had been 
before 1934. As will be stated later, some of the reasons for this were and 
are outside of the responsibility and power of the publisher; but the 
chief blame for this condition lies with him: and that is, that although he 
will buy art from an artist, paper from a paper mill, presswork from a 
printer, cloth from a cloth house, he will not buy design from a designer 
but will instead attempt to do the design of his books himself. 

Book design is a craft, not an art. An art has an independent being; 
a craft, since it is handmaiden to an art (as book design is to literature), 
is determined by the demands of that art. A craft’s quality is thus not ab- 
solute but eternally enslaved. The book designer expresses no basic uni- 
versal emotion distinct from that of the word maker. He canalizes the 
artist's meaning, and they who make canals for artists are craftsmen. 

Another difference between an art and a craft is that often the un- 
tutored and inexperienced can practice an art, while a craft has to be 
learned. A man may show a talent for a craft but he is not born with 
ability to practice it. 


THE BASIC ANSWER—TRAINED DESIGNERS 


Since, then, book design is a craft, obviously only a man schooled and 
trained at it can successfully practice it. To work at it skillfully, a man 
must have a knowledge of, and ability in, design and typography, and 
at least a smattering of information concerning papermaking, photo- 
engraving, printing, clothmaking, diemaking and inks. Also, the craft 
has an affiliation with an art besides that of literature with which it is 
more directly concerned — illustration; and no book designer can prop- 
erly practice the design of illustrated books if he lacks a knowledge of 
and experience in the various techniques used in illustration, and a fami- 
liarity with the work of illustrators in his and other countries. Because of 
these and still other complexities, book design is a craft not easily or 
quickly learned, and no book designer has done good work at it in fewer 
than ten years of study and apprenticeship. A verification of this can be 
made by viewing the early work of past or present masters, or by an 
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accounting of the ages of those who are sovereign in the field today. 

Even such superb designers in other fields as Stanford White, Frank 
Lloyd Wright and Norman Bel Geddes have — because they or their 
hirelings were without the special knowledge and training required — 
made unfortunate excursions into the field. Witness White’s magazine 
covers of other times; Wright’s own design of his autobiography; Bel 
Geddes’ redesigning of the “New York Post.” 

It is of little wonder then that those in textbook publishing houses 
today who are responsible for the design of their publications have failed 
at it. And it is not in the spirit of dismantling that this is stated: they 
were never vested. Trained as editors and production men, they have 
been made to undertake book design because of the recent revival of 
interest in the appearance of the textbook, and they have failed, as 
they would have failed if they had attempted to do their own plumbing 
or plastering, or practice at any craft at which they were unlearned. 

Much has been made in the above of the necessity of a man’s learning 
a craft before he begins practice at it. Acknowledgment of the fact has 
been made that those today practicing textbook design are, in a sense, 
not responsible for its present poor condition. But, as in jurisprudence, 
ignorance of a law or set of laws does not excuse the violation of them. 
Thus the examination of present textbook design which follows will 
undoubtedly appear severe. 


TYPOGRAPHY OF THE TEXTBOOK 


Current textbook typography fully merits the derision it has been re- 
ceiving from those in the various graphic arts who look upon it as the 
worst offender in the field of American bookmaking. The reasons why 
it is just to accuse it so are four-fold: (1) the publisher's Manufacturing 
Manager knows nothing whatever about typography; (2) the printer, 
equally ignorant, is in addition unwilling to replace his typographic 
equipment, which is generally the same as that which his specimen book 
showed forty or fifty years ago; (3) the same printer has a gross lack of 
interest in the quality of typography; (4) the Lanston Monotype Ma- 
chine Company, whose machine is used to a great, though decreasing, 
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extent in textbook composition, is contributing little to improvement in 
this field. Of the 1940 Sixty Textbooks Exhibition, more than half were 
set on the slug machine, while not long ago this machine was absent 
from the composing rooms of printers who specialized in textbook com- 
position. Let us consider these factors in detail. 

The Manufacturing Manager — He is guilty of defeatism as well as 
ignorance. Defeatism, which he regularly practices, takes one or all of 


the following forms: he believes (1) that good typography is costly; 
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DEFINITE ARTICLE. 
Voici le livre 
Voici le livre. Here is the book. 
A. Lecon Préparatoire Voici le crayon. Hete is the pencil. 
Voici le livre Voici le Papier. Here is the ee 
Voici la chaise. Here is the chair. 
Voici te livre. Here is the book Voici la table. Here is the table. H 
Voie fe peter Hare (the oe Voici la plume. Here is the pen. 
i Ia chaise Here is the chair 
Voici la tablet Here is the table 


Voici la plume. Here is the pen. In the French language there are two genders, the mascu- 
line and the feminine: livre, crayon, papier are masculine; 
In the French language there are two genders, the masculine chaise, table, plume are feminine. 


and the feminine: livre, crayon, papier are masculine; chaise, 





table, plume are feminine. The definite articles are: eee ; 
The definite articles are: ate anne ong g with a 
le befi uli inning with a consonant: le ° peat 7 
casas a a la before a feminine noun beginning with a consonant: la 
plume. 
DEVOIR 
DEVOR 


A. .Ecrivez les noms suivants avec T article défini (Write the 
following nouns with the definite article): papier, plume, 
chaise, crayon, table, livre. 


A. Ecrivez les noms suivants avec U' article défint (Write the 
following nouns with the definite article): papier, plume, chaise, 
crayon, table, livre. 
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A prevalent fallacy is that a professional designer “complicates” a text page, for appearance sake 
—whereas his whole activity is towards sense, clarity, legibility, coordination. The Garamond page 
(right) expresses these qualities. The typical page (left) was “arranged” by the composing room. 


(2) that the public does not appreciate good bookmaking, and that to 
give it to them is equivalent to casting pearls before swine. 

So far as his first point about good typography being costly is con- 
cerned, it is true ouly when he is the “typographer” himself and does 
not know how or in what direction to move. He will make false start 
after false start, stumble and partly rise only to fall again, lose time and 
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incur expense and end up — because he has been guessing all the time — 
with a thing as poor as or worse than he started out with. 

His other point, to which his analogy about pearls and swine has been 
drawn, is not only unprogressive, unhumanistic and unsocial but is also 
untrue. Firstly, how does he know the public does not appreciate good 
bookmaking? He has never shown it to them. Secondly, where is his 
pride of imprint? Thirdly, the “swine” do appreciate books that are well 
designed and manufactured. While it is not a supportable fact that the 
public will choose the fine against the obvious, the uninitiated will never 
willingly go to the unattractive or the poorly put-together book. They 
may not be able to tell what it is they like about readable and distin- 
guished-looking books — it is undesirable that they should, for Ruskin’s 
dictum that “The function of art is to conceal art” is even more applic- 
able to crafts than to arts. 

The Printer — He feels that what the Manufacturing Manager doesn't 
know can't hurt him. Hence he considers it his job to speak fondly of the 
types his customers regularly use, such as — I have overheard him often 
— “These foundr es are always getting out new faces, but give me 
Modern Number 8 every time!” And to those who bid for good, sound 
Monotype letters such as Baskerville or Bell, he will say, “If you can't 
do a good job with Antique Number 25 and Binney Old Style, then you 
can't with any other bold and lightfaces!” Or — in a more conciliatory 
fashion — “Anybody can do a good book with Garamond Bold and Light, 
but it takes some ingenuity to do one with Number 28 and Farmer's 
Old Style.” Ingenuity is the word! 


TYPE AND EGGS 


If one didn’t know better, one would think that type faces sold in 
grades, the way eggs are sold, and that the textbook publisher could 
afford only the inexpensive. The type faces they use are confined almost 
wholly to the group of Monotype Numbers 8, 15, 21, 31 and 157, all 
definitely of the “small variety.” It is not possible here to go into the 
matter of good and very good type faces; but the question is really not 
at hand when one compares these atrocities with sound letters like Eng- 
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lish Monotype Baskerville, Bell, Garamont and Caslon. The “atrocities” 
have no character because they have no quality or pretense of design: 
they are upright and graceless; they are legible but not readable; they 
are based on nothing better, nothing more typographically traditional, 
than circles, ovals, and horizontal, vertical and diagonal lines assembled 
by draftsmen. 

But the printer is either indifferent to or unaware of the failings of 
these letters which he more or less influences publishers to use, and he 
will refer to such great letters as English Monotype Fournier, Bembo 
and Walbaum as “smart-alecky and fancy.” 

Instead of serving as a craftsman interested in furthering his skill and 
improving his equipment, he is generally a mere order-taker, a palsy- 
walsy golfer, a dispenser of stale stories — all of which add up to an un- 
progressive businessman and a vital obstacle to sound typography. 

The Monotype Machine—The story of the present status of monotype 
composition presents one of the most regrettable chapters in the book 
of American typography. Inheritor of acknowledgedly the finest method 
of machine composition; possessor of almost unanimous backing from 
designers, artists, compositors, pressmen and all others who knowingly 
work with type; sister corporation of the Monotype Corporation, Ltd., 
which is the most ideal, artistically, and successful, financially, of all 
foundries in the world; — the product of the American house is never- 
theless referred to, and justly, as “an expensive method of composition, 
to be used only when there are charts, equations, symbols, etc.” Al- 
though monotype is employed in England for practically all bookmak- 
ing, both trade and text (the slug machine being regarded as not good 
enough ), its use here has become practically extinct in trade books, and, 
as has been indicated previously, is now on the way out in the field of 
textbooks. Apart from the ignorance and indifference of publishers’ 
manufacturing departments, and the cupidity of their printers, there are 
additional reasons for this condition. These are given below, with the 
sole attitude that specific and severe criticism may help constructively 
towards the fullest use of a fine composition method and hence towards 
a vigorous, living period of textbook design. 
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(1) The Monotype Company has had cut allegedly new letters, and 
although not exclusively, has to a great extent avoided the cutting of 
authentic adaptations of faces which comprise the store of five hundred 
wonderful years of typographic design by the great old and modern 
Dutch, English, Italian, French and German masters. For this reason we 
find ourselves without such letters as Van Dyck, Lutetia, Plantin, Bul- 
mer, Poliphilus, Bembo, Times Roman and Walbaum, all of them avail- 
able to users of the English machine. 

However, two steps in this direction have been made by Lanston with 
the recent announcements of Bell and Fournier. But the inferior letter- 
fitting of these two faces promises small hope of any enthusiastic 
reception. 

It is all very well for Lanston to tell us to import English matrices if 
we wish not to be deprived, but aside from the question of time when a 
book is up for composition, there is the additional expense of making the 
American caster over to receive the English mats, the problem of 
whether to keep a caster so converted standing or to change it back, the 
impracticability of obtaining larger sizes for front-matter and display 
purposes, and, of course, the cost of the special English equipment itself 
with which to make the caster over. 

(2) The adaptations of the revivals which Lanston has cut — with 
the exceptions of its Caslon Number 337 and one or two other traditional 
letters — are neither authentic cuttings nor excusable variations. Con- 
sider its three Bodonis: Numbers 175, 375, 875, against the single cutting 
of Bauer or, even, that of American Type Founders; its two Garamonds 
against the one afforded the user of the English machine. Consider the 
Granjon brought out by Lanston last year — impelled by Merganthaler’s 
successful sales, they have made an exact version of Granjon, retaining 
carefully all the failings of the small capitals of the slug cutting. 

Even more puzzling is the reason for having brought out the Granjon 
only a short time after their American Garamond, two faces which are 
essentially identical in character and function. The time and money 
could vastly better have been spent in cutting one of the great letters 
mentioned in (1) above. 
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For the most part the Company is spending the rest of its time pander- 
ing to its last outpost, advertising, with tricky, ephemeral letters such as 
Spire, Swing and innumerable scripts, following quickly the various 
trends begun by other foundries. Instead of pacing the entire field as it 
could and should do, the Company reminds one of nothing so much as 
the Brooklyn modiste who comes to New York in the night to sketch 
crudely the new styles shown in fashionable Fifth Avenue windows. 

(3) The Monotype promotional material, instead of showing its 
limited number of good faces at the very finest of advantage, urges the 
thought that here is the best method of composition — an indisputable 
fact, but hardly demonstrated. The conception and execution of the 
material is uninspiring and, in truth, unprofessional-looking. Compare 
these with the superb showings of the English Corporation; the very 
beautiful showings of Bauer and Enschedé; the effective ones of Mer- 
genthaler. 

After spending thousands of dollars in preparing and cutting a type 
face, it would seem simple good business sense to spend a fraction of 
that amount in showing the letter for the first time to users and pur- 
chasers of type in a presentation that was splendidly designed and per- 
fectly printed. To present a type face to prospective users, that particular 
letter must be understood: its traditional source, its “feeling” in mass, 
its suitability to various printing surfaces, its particular limitations and 
possibilities. There are very few “masters of the use of type,” and these 
few are the ones to be entrusted with the presentation of a type face. The 
use of such men would be profitable to the manufacturer and the pur- 
chaser, let alone the tremendous influence on standards of American 
typography which could never fail to reflect a similar amount of great 
good will on the Company as the English firm now enjoys. For example: 
imagine a specimen handling by D. B. Updike of Janson or Bell — in- 
stead of the uninspired (and obviously costly ) recent specimens of these 
two faces. Or a specimen of Bodoni Book given the sure handling of 
Werner Helmer, or a showing of American Garamond by the Grabhorns. 
Such men are not costly — if their talent is sincerely sought. 

When a designer or artist or occasional author says to a publisher that 
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he would like to use Monotype this or that face, he’s met with a queru- 
lous “Why?” The point is that the publisher cares only about getting a 
good general effect, not realizing that this is attained by attention to 
particular details, and Lanston has not shown him good general effects 
in its mailings or gone about educating him pleasantly and continually 
as to the many advantages of monotype over slug, such as a true italic, 
which no slug face has, hard metal, sharp impression, justification, flexi- 
bility of set, uniform body depth, letter-spacing, notching, shaving, etc. 

Monotype is in a curious position. As a method of composition it is 
praised and desired by a whole industry. As a source for sound and 
vital letters, both traditional and contemporary, or for stimulating prac- 
tical demonstrations of use, it is bewailed or ignored. Will the oppor- 
tunity be realized? 


ILLUSTRATION IN TEXTBOOKS 


Four distinct types of illustrative material are in prevalent use: photo- 
graphs; pictorial drawings of the story-telling kind; decorations, either 
abstract or semi-pictorial — used as space-fillers or at points of demarca- 
tion; technical presentations, such as graphs, maps, charts, diagrams. 

Illustration is a vast subject in itself, and the following is meant to 
point out only several of the most basic and heinous of the errors that 
are committed in the various branches of illustration in the textbook 
field today. 

Photographs — There are two definitely “dated” ways of using photo- 
graphic illustrations: (1) To use a half-tone with a black borderline 
around it is an expedient which, because of the progress of photography 
in composition, lighting and perspective, must now be considered un- 
pardonable. An excuse for such a line exists only when the photograph is 
so ill-composed that it will not hold together of its own structure. Apart 
from “dating,” the hard, black outline around a plate is foreign to the 
constantly graduating color of which a photograph is characteristically 
composed. (2) A distinctly “modern” method of handling photographs 
is to permit them to bleed off the edges of the page. Because this method 
looks decidedly contemporary to most of us, it is obviously out of place in 
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a book which should have a conservative or, say, an 18th century look. 

Illustrations — The difficulty here is the unarguable fact that those 
who buy art work know little or nothing about illustration. It is not a 
question of price, although many would give that as an excuse for the 
bad work they obtain. The fees now paid to beginners or to incompetent 
— however well-known — hacks would command the most excellent of 
work from men not only technically capable and possessing a general 
intelligence, but with spiritual and intellectual capacities which make 
their work dignified, mature and, in a word, professional. The fact that 
a first-rate artist will often either reject or neglect highly paid advertising 
illustration in order to do a set of drawings for a book presents nothing 
mysterious, unless integrity be mysterious. The considerations which 























A good illustrator does not merely illustrate 
a text, but by collaborating he complements 
the text, giving it imagination and spirit in 
BOTH conception and execution. Examples of 
failure and success are shown. 











ARTZYBASHEFF, FROM MERGENTHALER’S “PETER PIPER” 


impel him to do this are the lure of binder’s board, which means perma- 
nency, and the affiliation with the art of literature or the science of 
education. 

There is little point in going into the results of the present poor prac- 
tice in the purchasing of illustrations. The shelves of virtually every 
textbook publisher throughout the country are filled with the fruits 
which only such unknowing buying can foster and bring forth. 
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GOOD ARTISTS PAY DIVIDENDS 

The answer is obvious: the only way to get good work is to buy good 
work. Uninformed purchasers can buy it from those whose credit lines 
appear on the title pages of the best de luxe, juvenile and trade books. 
If a qualified artist is chosen, many problems are solved at the same 
stroke. He adjusts the shapes, sizes and weights of his drawings to the 
page and its typography. He adopts a suitable technique and holds to 
it constantly throughout a book. His mind is not harassed with how to 
draw, for he has long before learned. The time a beginner will waste on 
trying to get started or the hack will spend trying to get out of his dol- 
drums, the good artist will expend on research to authenticate and in- 
crease his knowledge of the particular subject of the assignment. He will 
not labor prolongedly in mere attempts to draw, and so make an impor- 
tant textbook his practice ground. He does not, when he takes up a com- 
mission, put aside an advertisement for a local laundry or a cousin's 
Christmas card. He will do his work efficiently, imaginatively, spiritedly; 
and if good, intelligent criticism is attendant he will receive it with grace 
and application; while the best of criticism cannot impel good work out 
of an incompetent workman. Milk cannot be squeezed from a stone. 


BINDING DESIGN OF TEXTBOOKS 


Binding design is a separate craft from that of typography. It deals 
with different materials and has other purposes. The practice of it calls 
for abilities such as those of decorating, packaging, and, in general, qual- 
ities which even the most highly trained book designer does not have. 
The most enthusiastic admirer of the work of Bruce Rogers and D. B. 
Updike cannot — if he has seen the superb binding design that has come 
out of Germany, France and Hungary — speak warmly of their abilities 
in this branch of bookmaking. The reason Europe affords so many ex- 
cellent specimens of binding design is the basic recognition that it is 
a separate craft from that of typography, and the consequent presence 
of men and women who practice that craft and little else. Among the 
most prominent of these are Wiemeler, Mathey, Strauss and Kner, of 
whom the first-named is also the first in enduring achievement. But in 
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the textbook field in this country, the unhappy fact is that the publish- 
ers Manufacturing Manager — neither typographer, designer nor illus- 
trator — daily attempts and just as often besmirches the outward as 
well as the inward appearance of his books. 

He will do so in many ways, but primarily in his ideas of what a bind- 
ing design should be like; and some few examples follow. For one thing, 
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A good binding requires a sound grasp of display design, plus imagination and experience. Two 
present-day covers are represented above: one the hoary product of a chain of copying that dates 
back for decades; the other a fresh, original reflection of the subject and flavor of the story. 


he commonly uses far too pictorial an illustration, stamping it in realistic 
colors and on a realistic background, running counter to the elementary 
principle that binding design should look functional, flat, utilitarian. If 
an illustration is to be used it should be abstract, have little or no per- 
spective, be patterned in composition. The cover of a book is its formal 
exterior, its protection and case. A realistic illustration can be excellent 
on or opposite a text page, since it is seen only once or twice and in direct 
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connection with a certain part of a book, whereas a realistic illustration 
— no matter how good — on a cover of a book is seen whenever the book 
is seen and quickly becomes tiresome. 

The Manufacturing Manager-Binding Designer is also inordinately 
fond of symbolism, and he uses it recklessly. For childishness in adults 
his attempts of this kind are matchless. A flight of steps “to indicate 
progress’ on an advanced mathematics text; a flash of lightning for a 
book on electricity; a bunch of bugs for a book on biology — these are 
the usual, although the “little, bright torch of light against a dark cloth, 
symbolizing civilization and progress in a world of darkness” is the one 
that has begot more mental screaming from designers than has any other. 

There are other things besides infantilism of conception of binding 
design, such as slovenly hand lettering, type faces such as Franklin 
Gothic, Hobo, Cheltenham and dozens of others either slightly better, 
as bad, or worse. Then there are characterless cloths and the non-use of 
the stained top. The matter of cloth is an especially involved one, and 
to discuss it fully and fairly is not possible within the remaining space of 
this article. But it would be remiss not to state that while the textbook 
publisher has spent a great deal of time in study of cloth, and with the 
manufacturer has developed it to a degree of great strength and resist- 
ance, neither he nor the cloth manufacturer has spent a profitable mo- 
ment in making available cloths that are interesting in either color or 
finish (although trade book cloths have become, through demand and 
appreciation, increasingly attractive ). The failure to use the stained top, 
however, presents a simpler problem. The textbook Manufacturing 
Manager will acknowledge, even boast, that his books receive far worse 
wear than any other kind, and he will wisely use side-sewing to give 
them greater life, impregnated cloth to render them moisture- and ver- 
min-proof, but no stained top to keep their white edges dust-proof. It is 
time he learned the obvious. 

Then there is the point of color. A good combination of colors will 
rarely be found by accident. One doesn’t often get out of a thing more 
than he puts into it. Asking the binder to show fifteen samples of color 
combinations, besides being a very costly thing, is simply extending 
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one’s choice of indifferent color combinations. Asking the salesmen their 
opinions is an equally unsuccessful method of obtaining a good cover, 
because colors which are questionably good for neckties may not be 
good for binding designs. Bright colors can also be good colors and they 
can be happily combined; but such combinations are not to be had from 
the sales department. The answer here is as simple as it is obvious: a 
binding designer or artist should make the selection of color combina- 
tions. He, informed and skilled, will not envision the binding-to-be with 
the colors and finishes of silks, tweeds, chintzes and taffetas in mind, but 
with the cloths and the colors available in book cloths and with binder’s 
inks and foils. 

Sincerity, however poorly proffered, is all very fine; and that textbook 
publishers have in very recent years begun to do things about their pub- 
lications, there can be no doubt. But it is evident that more than sincerity 
is necessary, and that they must retain, either permanently or on a free- 
lance basis, artists and designers who know their work as well as they, 
the publishers, know theirs. A wise distribution of functions is as profit- 
able in the publishing business as it is in all other businesses and forms 
of existence — in diplomacy, in domestic life, in everything. Omniscience 
is possible only to deities. 
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As you looked through the pages of your 
favorite magazine one day last fall you 
paused at an advertisement so illuminating 
and so unusual that it immediately held your 
attention. You glanced at the art work, read 
the story and became aware of diamonds — 
as a living, romantic part of people’s lives. 
Periodically thereafter you encountered 
other similar pages, variations on the same 
general theme: the role that diamonds could 
play in your life. 

What made you stop when you came to 
this lovely page inserted between advertise- 
ments for clocks and toothbrushes and motor 
cars? First, the whole format of this page was 
different from the others; second, the art was 
of unusual distinction; and third, as you 
paused at this advertisement the mood be- 
hind the paper and ink . . . behind the copy 
and art... transferred itself to you. 

De Beers had an idea to sell, a mood to 
infuse, an interest to stimulate. How did they 
accomplish these? First they made a survey 
that definitely established the fact that a love 
of diamonds is almost universal. Yet when 
stores were questioned more than half indi- 
cated a decline in the relative importance of 
diamond jewelry in recent years. Of the rest, 
most claimed little change in volume. Fur- 
ther study disclosed some of the more im- 
portant motives behind diamond sales: 
Beauty, Sentiment, Pride of ownership, Pride 
of family, Style and Fashion. 

Here were the working facts, to be woven 
into an advertising campaign by N. W. Ayer 
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THE WOMEN OF YOUR NAME 


No Facts in a man’s life are so graceful, so complimentary, as the 
women of his family. The loveliness of mother, the beauty and wis- 
dom of wife, reflected already in the serene young eyes of daughters 

. . these are the most precious possessions that he may ever show the 
world. . . . Few are the earthly objects a man of sensibility may dis- 
cover with which to express for them his inarticulate gratitude, his 
paean of rejoicing. And, among them, the diamond has never found a 
peer. ... Fortunate he who may so mark birthdays, débuts, anniver- 
saries, milestones of ever-increasing appreciation and intimacy. For 
the lucid, starlike loveliness of diamonds shines with the highest ex- 
pression of human happiness, undimmed through ages. The finest 
stones are found in the care of reliable jewelers who will be glad 
to give expert advice in their selection. Many will assist in the pur- 
chase of important pieces by arranging payments over an extended 
period. The diamonds worn by the women of your family are symbols 
of your joy in their beauty, reflected for the world. 


De Beers CoNnsoLipaTep Mines, LTD., AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


CURRENT PRICES OF QUALITY DIAMONDS 
(Exact weights shown are infrequent. Fractional weights at relative prices.) 


One-half carat, te RO ca 
<p (Brilliant) $900 t $1730 


Three carats (Marquise) ~() (Brilliant) & QZ from $1300 


Size alone does not determine diamond value. Purity, color and excellence 
of cutting affect the prices of diamonds, ero 
These prices do not include mounting. 


Two carats va] 
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UPON SOME LINGERING NOTE OF GLORY 


MobestLy, the average successful man surveys his life's accomplish- 
ments. Here is no ancestral tale of battles, no bold adventure with 
pirates, no heroic gesture to gladden the historian and thrill the ears 
of his posterity. And yet... no man but in his secret heart recog- 
nizes the drama of his immediate years, the dragons he has slain, the 
modern Waterloos or Hastings he has trod. No man but wishes some 
record of his own lifetime’s happiness and triumph might be pre- 
served as in the past. For this purpose, many a wise man recognizes 
in the sleepless fires of the diamond a perpetual symbol—builds for 
his children and their children in jewels a history of himself. There 
are but a few abiding rules for the accumulation of such an estate in 
diamonds. Consult a reliable merchant always. (Many will assist you 
in the purchase of a handsome stone by extending payments over a 
period of months.) Look for the value of your stones as much in 
color, brilliance, purity and cutting as in carat weight. Each diamond 
is individual as the beloved wife or daughter who first will wear it. 


De Beers CONSOLIDATED MINES, LTD., AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


CURRENT PRICES OF QUALITY DIAMONDS 
(Exact weights shown are infrequent. Practional weights at relative prices.) 


One-balf carat, $100 #0 1200) One carat, $325 10 $600 € DP 
& <p (Brilliant) $900 to $1750 
(Brilliant) & Ep vn 


Two carats (Square-cut) 


Three carats (Marquise) 


Size alone does not determine diamond value. Purity, color and excellence 
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& Son. It was decided to keep the advertising 
on the highest plane possible. In preparing 
the format and art work, the agency felt that 
anything of an ordinary nature would not 
suffice. No pretty girls . . . no sentimental 
photographs . . . no false atmosphere. In 
order to convey the mood to the reader with 
the finest possible expression only the finest 
artists would be employed, even if they were 
outside the usual commercial channels. 
These artists were enthusiastic about the 
idea and their work contributes much to the 
uniqueness of the campaign. In most cases 
the drawings and paintings are not so much 
a literal interpretation of the copy as they 
are a decorative accompaniment. The list of 
artists sounds like the opening of a Fifty 
Seventh Street art gallery: Alexander Brook, 
Leon Karp, John Carroll, Leonard Lionni, 
Pierre Roy, Eugene Berman, Jacob Getlar 
Smith, Ernest Fiene, A. Maillol, Andre 
Derain, Francis Criss, A. Takal, Marie Lau- 
rencin, Dame Laura Knight, Franklin Wat- 
kins, Gladys Rockmore Davis, Leopold Sey- 
fert, Luigi Lucioni. 

And ... it has all brought results. After 
ten months of advertising, the agency and 
client have found the import of cut and un- 
cut gems has increased from $24,000,000 to 
$35,500,000. Such encouraging response has 
led the De Beers Consolidated Mines, Ltd. 
to amplify their advertising program for next 
year, planning four color illustrations, in- 
stead of two, and continuing to use the work 
of the world’s great contemporary artists. 
Art and business can work hand in hand, 
each doing something for the other. Cam- 
paigns like this not only pay but they do 
much to raise the standards of advertising. 

R. F. 
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Ray NASH is lecturer in art at Dartmouth 
College. He is also typographical advisor to the college and director of its 


graphic arts workshop, about which he writes in this issue. Before joining 
Dartmouth’s Department of Art five years ago he was on the art faculty of the 
New School for Social Research and initiated the work in typography and 
graphic art there. 

Born thirty-five years ago in Oregon, Mr. Nash’s first experience with print- 
ing came as a devil in a jobbing firm in Portland where he worked after school 
and on Saturdays. Although he steered his course for journalism at the Uni- 
versity and edited the student daily Emerald his senior year, he found oppor- 
tunity to indulge a growing interest in graphic design. He was graduated in 
1928 and during the following years worked on newspapers in California, 
Boston and Paris, handled publicity and advertising accounts, and became 
vice-president of the brokerage firm of A. W. G. Dewar, Inc. 

With one eye on these various interests, he went back to school and entered 
the Harvard fine arts division as a graduate student specializing in prints and 
printing. In 1937 he was awarded a grant for study abroad by the Belgian 
American Educational Foundation. This gave opportunity for research at the 
Plantin-Moretus Museum of Antwerp which has resulted in his most recent 
publication, An Account of Calligraphy and Printing in the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury, translated with notes from a rare text attributed to Christopher Plantin. 

Writer, designer and teacher of art, Mr. Nash likes to put down farmer 
when his occupation is called for on questionnaires. With Mrs. Nash, the 
former Hope Crouch of Syracuse, his daughter Gregory, aged seven, and son 
John Richard Alfred II, aged twenty months, nothing pleases him better than 
to slip away to the broad hilltop farm at Royalton, Vermont, when he can find 
a free day. It is really a farm, with a dozen Devons, a yoke of oxen, horses, 
sheep, chickens, hogs, and a working sugar orchard. 

Among his more dutiful pastimes are printing at the handpress such pieces 
as the Naumberg Memorial broadside for the Fogg Museum of Art, design- 
ing jobs like the Delphian Quarterly, counselling the student activities under 
the aegis of the new Department of Printing and Graphic Arts at Harvard 
and lecturing on prints, printing and calligraphy. He is also consulting typog- 
rapher to the Boston and Maine Railroad. 
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Education 


in a Workshop 





Ray Nash 
A FRESH APPROACH TO THE GRAPHIC ARTS 


“The rose’s grace could more easily be plucked from its petals 
than the beauty of art from its subject, occasion, and use.” 
—-SANTAYANA 
RAPHIC ART, as I understand the term, takes in the considerable 
Fs sweep of human activity devoted to the making and manifolding of 
visual symbols based on drawing or writing. Like speech, its sister hand- 
maiden to communication, graphic art has largely become so common, 
so near the reflex level and so frequently mean, that the kinship between 
the greatest and least of it, as well as its relation to other art and to man 
himself, can be perceived only by way of a fresh approach to the subject 
as a whole. The purpose of this paper is to suggest such an approach. 
Ordinary educational procedure involves graphic art at many points. 
From the first grade of public school, if not previously in nursery school 
and kindergarten, young Americans have writing and drawing materials 
put in their hands, pictures of sorts placed before their eyes. They may, 
as time goes on, cut lino-blocks and set stickfuls of Caslon in the school 
shop. But no matter what educational course is followed, the organic 
nature of graphic art — the fact that it all issues from a common origin 
in significant human gesture committed to a carrying surface — will be 
ignored, the essence lost in an over-formalized, over-specialized, non- 
integrated system. 
There are schools and courses in abundance where different aspects 
of graphic art are dealt with piecemeal. In technical printing schools 
little or no contact is made with, say, calligraphy, the basis of and pos- 
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sible successor to typography. The professional art school assigns exer- 
cises of alphabets without giving a background of the source, meaning 
and appropriate use of the forms. However, the needs of the student 
looking definitely toward a career in some phase of graphic art can be 
much better served by present educational facilities, especially in view 
of the possible resurgence of a modified apprentice system, than can 
the broader interests of those students seeking to explain, understand 
and become part of their cultural ambient. For these latter the fine arts 
curriculum now offers the study of expensive prints, but fails to give 
more than the faintest inkling as to what stuff such dreams were made on. 

Summing up the graphic art educational opportunities, it seems fair 
to conclude that there are two, but quite separate, avenues of approach. 
(1) “Artistic” and vocational students may take courses of training for 
their craft, or, more happily still, may find a chance to attach themselves 
to a qualified master and thus escape routine initiation into such black 
arts as dynamic symmetry. (2) Students with more general interests 
follow the well-trodden path of masters and masterpieces leading 
through art appreciation and history of art courses. 


EDUCATION TOWARDS SOUND APPRECIATION 


The outline for education which I am suggesting is oriented primarily 
to the interests of the student of culture, the man or woman who is not 
necessarily immediately concerned with the problem of getting a living 
out of graphic art but who wishes to live more richly and fully, with 
more sensibility and understanding, by means of graphic art. This plan 
proposes to consider afresh the broad realm of human communication 
by means of visual symbols. If successful, it has to compre- 
hend and relate the simplest, most abstract sign, like the 
figure 1, with the most heavily-laden invention of individual 
genius, like a Goya lithograph. 

The experiments which furnish the ground for my outline 
have been conducted, as they say, at the college level. The 
colleges and universities, however, probably do not offer 
the most fertile field of endeavor for as a rule they remain 
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oblivious to the special claim graphic art has upon them. There are 
exceptional instances, like the work of Mr. Carl Rollins at Yale, and the 
promise of more good things at Harvard under the guidance of Mr. 
Philip Hofer, which are very heartening; but by and large the institu- 
tions of higher education give extraordinarily short shrift to the arts 
which sustain them, the arts which supply the intimate touch with 
people of all times, which is mankind's rarest solace. Possibly such an 
agency as the American Institute of Graphic Arts could give the project 
practical direction and application, with the cooperation of schools and 
colleges. In any case the plan should not be thought of as limited to 
college students alone. 

The times favor this enterprise, for there is everywhere an impulse to 
re-examine critically the assumptions upon which our institutions are 
founded. It pervades the contemporary air. Analysis of the structure of 
ideas has brought philosophers to a rediscovery of the stuff ideas are 
made of, the word forms thought is molded in. So words have come in 
for a full share of critical attention. And the savant’s interest in seman- 
tics is matched by the debutante’s streamlined four-word vocabulary of 
“swell,” “cute,” “O.K.,” “nuts.” From words, the next logical move is to 
a study of the symbols which are pictures of sounds composing words, 
the more actual raw material of thought. The same inquiry must con- 
sider the elaborate clusters of symbols which go under the name of 
prints. So our plan has a timely bearing on other fields besides art! 

ELIMINATE PRECONCEPTIONS 

The beginning has to be made by attempting to clear away all pre- 

a Lirmocnarn ay worxswor mewaen CONCeptions which pre- 

vent the student from 
coming cleanly at the 
subject. This means 
suspending much time- 
honored jargon and do- 
ing away with the sys- 
tematic _ pigeonholing 
which obstructs free cir- 
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culation of ideas. Categories such as those of “fine” and [partmoutH 
“other” prints would have to prove themselves on rea- | 
sonable grounds before being accepted. With Renais- 
sance-like naiveté we should take it quite as a matter of 
course that one graphic artist finds within the narrow 
limits of lettering an activity as responsive and reward- 
ing as another does in etching. We should overturn the — excsavine ox woop 
tyrannical hierarchy of artistic means, abolishing the dicta that woodcut 
must curtsy to wood engraving, both bow to line engraving, and all make 
obeisance to etching. We should outlaw the point of view, proper enough 
to museum men, collectors and dealers, that rarity, mere antiquity, 
quaintness, market values and so on are pertinent to the purpose. 
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THE WORKSHOP LEADS TO UNDERSTANDING 


The graphic arts workshop is at the heart of the scheme. Instead of 
examining works of graphic art out of their context as isolated phenom- 
ena, or the personal history and social milieu of the artists who made 
them as distant creatures of another order, the workshop puts the stu- 
dent into direct contact with the tradition, the materials and instrumen- 
talities by which artist and work of art, and now the student himself, 
are all governed and formed. 

It appears hard to keep always in mind that the purpose of the work- 
shop is not primarily to gratify the needs of self-expression or to make 
charming things, but to create sound understanding of graphic art 
through immediate feeling at the pristine stage. The workshop should 
differ radically from the hobby shop or puttering place where, with 
carpentering, and linoleum gouging, a miscellany of crafts is pursued. 
For, following a program dovetailed into the definite plan of study to 
be suggested later, the workshop is the single-purposed laboratory in 
which the physical aspect of graphic art is dealt with at first hand. 

This may look like the hard way of doing it, but students can never 
begin to understand a vast segment of their cultural heritage without 
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that sympathetic sense which comes only after direct 
experience of graphic processes in their traditional 
light. In this way only can they realize the potential- 
ities, the limitations and proper use of technical 
means. 

Although vitally important, the graphic arts work- 
ccs ox vine wy esumaz SHOP need not be elaborate in order to provide op- 
RAPID WORK 18 ENCOURAGED portunity for the required experience. Materials for 
drawing and writing, woodblocks and tools to work them, copperplates 
and points, lithographic stone and crayon, some types, and three presses 
of the simplest sort with their accessories to handle the three kinds of 
printing surface, complete the basic requirements for the plant. All can 
be tucked into one small room in an obscure corner of the library or any 
other available space. Here is the place for the student to get his bear- 
ings as he can nowhere else. He is now equipped to follow in the foot- 
steps of the graphic artist, even the great master — not all the way, not 
more than a very short distance, perhaps, but still far enough to get some 
inkling of what the master saw, how he felt about it and what he did 
with it. 

The student who, in spite of the years of school drill in writing and 
wax crayon drawing, retains his birthright ability to draw, is favored 
above the common. All children have it in their earliest years, but it 
usually withers under stress of trying too soon and too hard to make 
their effort look like a model ABC or other set form, on a two-by-four 
bit of paper. If there is any ability remaining, the student can coax it 
back and put it in effect. It is rarely the case that this faculty is com- 
pletely dead. 

At least some vestige of the easy, confident ability of childhood may 
be won by working at arm’s length, recapturing the vigor and rhythm of 
a savage graphic artist amusing himself on a mudbank with a stick. 
After the mudbank, the cave wall and a stump of charcoal, then a flint 
on a mammoth tusk, and civilization has begun! As will presently ap- 
pear, this plan of study is essentially a recapitulation by the students of 
their ancestors’ long course in graphic art. 
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DISCOVERING TOOLS AND TECHNIQUES 


After a little of the kind of warming-up suggested, the student may 
satisfy (and delight) himself by finding out, with brush, split reed, quill, 
stylus and chisel, the originally necessary and therefore right forms of 
writing, which is properly a department of drawing. In seeing the forms 
spring out of the very nature of the materials and of the tool in his hand, 
he realizes first that sense of inevitability which denotes good design. 
It is just one of the many percepts flowing directly from his work that 
lodges deep under the skin and will serve him well all through life. 

He will cut designs with a knife on a plank of pine or pear, engrave 
them on the end grain of boxwood, trace or scratch them on copper, 
dash them on lithographic stone. He prints his woodblock and type on 
the relief press, intaglio plates on the rolling press, lithograph on a 
planographic press. Each experience yields an entirely fresh orientation 
toward graphic art as a whole and the artists who pursued these differ- 
ent mediums. By direct contact he becomes to some degree infected by 
the excitement, mounting sometimes to high passion, of the graphic 
artist for the stuff he works in and is inspired by. 


III 


LECTURE AND READING ACCOMPANIMENT 


Accompanying and closely tied in with the workshop program is the 
lecture and reading course. The question in academic circles as to how 
much practice work can helpfully reinforce so many hours of lectures 
and pages of reading is vexed by many considera- 
tions and is far from any clear solution. Of all 
art teaching, however, it appears reason- 
able to insist that the many-faceted 
graphic field is most dependent on inti- 
mate acquaintance with materials, tools 
and their proper use for the sort of 
comprehending growth which education 
means. There is also disagreement among 
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the doctors regarding the proportionate amount of reading and lecture 
time. If I understand Professor Jakob Rosenberg’s opinion, and it ought 
to have great weight in determining the point so far as graphic art teach- 
ing is concerned, it is that reading is relatively of minor importance. 

Accordingly, no pretense can be made that the following outline of 
topics and readings is perfectly balanced or properly selective. It is 
intended as a suggestive framework, substantial enough to build on 
but flexible enough for adaptation to a variety of situations. It could 
serve equally as a blueprint for a symposium, or a university art course, 
or an orientation course in an exceptionally liberal professional school. 
I put it forward with due diffidence, for, as Professor Paul J. Sachs once 
remarked out of his mature wisdom, it takes ten years of actual teaching 
experience before any course is likely to amount to much, and then only 
if it had the making of a good one in the beginning. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF GRAPHIC ART. Introduction. Bibliography. 


Paleolithic drawing and engraving. Forms foreshadowing writing. Methods 
and materials; art values. Neolithic stamping blocks, primitive prints, stencils. 
Human body as printing surface. Attempts to convey idea of solidity. Devel- 
opment of graphic conventions; stylized symbols for talismans, amulets. Writ- 
ing: pictograms or pictures standing for ideas and thoughts; actual objects, sym- 
bols for abstract ideas; phonograms or graphic signs for sounds, words, finally 
letters. Alphabet development: evolution of characters from pictographs; vari- 
ants. 


Readings in Spearing, The Childhood of Art: “The Origins of Drawing,” “Why 
Did the Cave Men Draw?” Hoffman, The Beginnings of Writing, “Symbols.” 
Taylor, History of the Alphabet,-pp. 1-25. 


GREEK AND LATIN MANUSCRIPT FORMS AND THE RISE OF GOTHIC. 


Monumental inscriptions, scrolls, codices. Materials, instruments, and their ef- 
fect on form. Separate functions of literary and cursive alphabets. Book hands 
and books of the Middle Ages. Reform of Charlemagne; school of Tours. 
Vernacular and other hands. Irish and English manuscripts: Book of Kells, 
Lindisfarne Gospels, etc. Illumination. Bookmaking centers and their styles. 
Transition from decoration to illustration. Materials, methods, masters. 


Readings in Johnston, Writing and Illuminating and Lettering: Eric Gill's “In- 
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scriptions in Stone”; also author's preface and “The Develop- 
ment of Writing”; also chap. VII on manuscript books and 
versals. Thompson, Introduction to Greek and Latin Paleog- 
raphy, pp. 1-43. Putnam, Books and Their Makers in the Mid- 
dle Ages. 





ORIENTAL CONTRIBUTIONS: PICTURE STUDENT'S PERSONAL MARK 

PRINTING AND PAPERMAKING. nee 
Chinese origins and the silken thread of cultural communication between East 
and West. Textile printing blocks in Europe. Processes and printing mate- 
rials preceding paper. Paper, the ideal printing surface. Chinese and Arab 
eras; traditional methods in Europe; effect on drawing and printing activity. 
Social habits influencing rise of printing, e.g., pilgrimages, card playing. Wood 
and metal cuts; relation to miniature painting. Tools, kinds of wood and metal 
used. Friction printing and the first presses. Characteristics distinguishing 
Flemish, German, Italian, French schools. Trend from line to tone substituted 
for color. 


Readings in Carter, Invention of Printing in China and its Spread Westward; 
Hind, History of Woodcut; Dodgson, Dotted Prints in the British Museum, etc. 
Facsimiles in Courboin, Histoire de la gravure en France; Dodgson, Woodcuts 
of the Fifteenth Century in the John Rylands Library. 


Study of original impressions. 


CALLIGRAPHY AND THE BEGINNINGS OF TYPOGRAPHY. 

Stimulus of Renaissance writing and decoration. Venetian and Florentine 
schools of humanistic masters. Neo-Caroline movement; Sinibaldi, et al. Cast- 
ing of first alphabets, “freezing” of hitherto fluid forms. Gutenberg, Schoeffer, 
Fust, Jenson, Griffo, et al. Diirer’s study of alphabets; Tory’s Champfleury, etc. 
Processes: type cutting, type casting. Work of representative early presses. 
Composition, imposition, presswork, etc. Typography as simple extension of 
old scriptorial tradition; design and arrangement. Type design from Aldus to 
Caslon. 


Readings in Encyclopedia Britannica, 14th edition, Mr. Stanley Morison, “Calli- 
graphy”; in The Fleuron, II, the same authority on “Towards an Ideal Type,” and 
elsewhere, including his editions of such writing masters as Vicentino. Tory, 
Champ Fleury, Ives translation. Moxon, Mechanick Exercises, DeVinne edition. 
Nash, Calligraphy and Printing in the Sixteenth Century, edited from supposed 
Plantin text. Study of original specimens. 
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EARLY ENGRAVING AND ETCHING. INTAGLIO METHODS. 

Northern work, e.g., Master of Playing Cards, Master E. S., Schongauer, Diirer, 
Lucas van Leyden. Linear depiction and devices to give plasticity. Use of 
burin and dry-point. Plate printing and the rolling press. Italian work: broad 
and fine manner; Tarrochi cards, Otto prints; Mantegna, et al. The etching pro- 
cess; combination with dry-point. Comparison etched and engraved line. 


Tools and materials. Diirer’s experiments on iron. Detailed study of Rem- 
brandt. 


Readings in Hind, History of Engraving and Etching, and his Catalogue of 
Rembrandt's Etchings. Old authors, e.g., Bosse. Lumsden, Art of Etching. Study 
of and reports on originals. 


BEGINNINGS OF THE MODERN MOOD. 


Goya, chiefly his aquatints, Desastres de la Guerra, Caprichos. Comparison 
with contemporaries as to use of graphic symbols; attention to artist’s problem 
of communication through unfamiliar or personal reinterpretation of recognized 
symbols. William Blake; technique of relief etching; his wood engravings, e.g., 
Vergil; illustrations for Book of Job, Dante. Calvert and Palmer. Nineteenth 
century etchers, e.g., Meryon, Haden, Whistler. Thomas Bewick and white 
line wood engraving. Relative possibilities of plank and end grain; reproduc- 
tive wood engraving; periodical illustration. Consideration of economic and 
social factors rapidly extending circulation of printed pictures and type; literacy 
correlations. 

Readings in Jackson, History of Wood Engraving; Bewick, Memoir; Linton, His- 
tory of Wood Engraving in America; Prideaux, Aquatint Engraving; Hind, Great 
Engravers. 


Study of original prints and good facsimiles of them. 


LITHOGRAPHY AND THE RISE OF DISPLAY ADVERTISING. 

Senefelder’s planographic process; its special contribution to the times. Out- 
standing masters, e.g., Daumier. Political and social satire, personal caricature. 
Popular prints such as Currier & Ives, Kellogg as influence and commentary on 
pioneer America. Pictorial advertising; first phases of mass production eco- 
nomy symbolized in prints. Novelty in letter-forms, e.g., Thorne contrasted 
with Bulmer, Bensley; Miller and Richards following Bodoni, Baskerville. Re- 
action; revival of old face. Victorian ideas and ideals; “progress” in print. 
Technological advances; presses and type-casting devices. Evolution of hand- 
writing. 


Readings in Senefelder, Complete Course of Lithography; Updike, Printing 
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Types; selected articles in periodicals: The Dolphin, Typography, Signature. 
Peters, Currier & Ives. 


Study of prints, e.g., Daumier and Gavarni, Le Charivari, La Caricature, etc.; 
Currier & Ives; advertising specimens. 


BOOK DESIGN: LAYOUT MAN AND TYPOGRAPHER 

Moxon’s definition; traditional status of specialist in choosing, arranging symbols; 
Fournier's definition. Morris, his principles, work, influence; artist-scholar- 
printer. DeVinne, Updike, Rogers, Rollins, Dwiggins, et al. Problems of page 
harmony, experiments with type and pictures. Yellow Book, Neolith, Imprint. 
Archeology applied to letter-forms, resuscitation of styles in ornament. Good- 
hue, Ruzicka, Cleland. “Monumental” printing. Work of presses, e.g., Chis- 
wick, Kelmscott, Doves, Riverside, Merrymount, Roycroft, Rudge, etc. Special 
role of great university presses. Printers’ societies, book clubs, typographic 
libraries, schools and courses. 


Readings in DeVinne, Practice of Typography and in such representative per- 
iodicals as Printing Art Monthly; Morris, Notes on His Aims in Founding the 
Kelmscott Press; Updike, In the Day’s Work; Notes on the Merrymount Press; 
Morison, Four Centuries of Fine Printing; Hornby, Ashendene Press; Dwiggins, 
Layout in Advertising, Form Letters. 


Study of specimens like Kelmscott Chaucer, Merrymount Book of Common 
Prayer, Oxford Lectern Bible. 


PRINTING PRODUCTION AND PUBLISHING. Technological advances. 
Photographic processes: line etching and halftone; photogelatine or collotype; 
photogravure; photolithography. Photography in type manufacture, imple- 
menting eclectic movement. Pantographic matrix engraving, further imple- 
menting revivals. Electrotyping. Fourdrinier papermaking machine, new 
sources of pulp; new surfaces, colors, textures. Effect on artistic style of draw- 
ing for mechanical processes. Publicity as expanding field for graphic artist, 
e.g., book jackets. Increase of photographic newspapers and periodicals; sig- 
nificance of the factual shadow displacing symbolized reality. Competition of 
publishers stimulated by mass production methods and effect on style; novelty, 
“smash” in type and pictures. 


Readings in Penrose’s Annual and trade publications. Study of magazines, books, 
typefounders’ catalogues, posters, and advertising material. 
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“ORIGINAL GRAPHIC MEDIUMS AND ARTISTS. EXPERIMENTALISTS. 
Compromise and refusal to compromise with technological advances. Repre- 
sentative artists like Toulouse-Lautrec, Degas, Gauguin and reaction to photo- 


” 


graphic “faithfulness to nature. 


Attempts to find adequate graphic symbols for 
inner truth, leaving superficial statement of fact to photograph. Graphic accom- 
paniments to political movements, e.g., Masereel and Flemish reversion gothic- 
wards; Kollwitz in Germany. Break with essential tradition in Bauhaus; at- 
tempts to use letters as decoration, individually or in mass, ignoring reading 


function. Wood engraving, woodcut and lithography as newly favored med- 
iums for “original” artist; review of representative work, book illustration and 
separate prints. Calligraphic renascence following work of Johnston; present 
growing use of handwritten forms, freed from drudgery by typewriter, for dis- 
play with printed text; experiments with calligraphic texts. 

Readings in The Fleuron, Signature, The Dolphin; Mueller, Woodcuts and 
Wood Engraving; art periodicals. 
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Once in a great while someone breaks loose from the safe, and 
increasingly ineffective, strongholds of advertising tradition and creates something really 
new. Not only new but original, daring, intelligent and influential. Saks Fifth Avenue 
has done this with its current newspaper campaign. 

Ideas come from people: an alert advertising director who decides on a completely 
unconventional approach; forward-looking executives who encourage, and often initiate, 
untried ideas; an inspired art director who translates ideas into reality. 

To begin with, Saks Fifth Avenue ranks among the world’s smartest stores. The readers 
of its ads are the very same people who follow Vogue, Harper's Bazaar and other 
leading fashion sources. Why shouldn't the store’s advertising appeal to the essentials 
of quality and sophistication that are of such interest to its customers? The basic ap- 
proach of the campaign, as formulated by Advertising Director Ruth West, is of an 
editorial and institutional nature rather than the promotion of any specific merchandise. 
With this general conception decided upon, Art Director Alexey Brodovitch set out to 
make the advertising so dynamic that it would command instant attention and to give 
it such personality that it could mean only one thing — Saks Fifth Avenue. 
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Bold, dramatic contrast, hand lettering and refreshing copy command 


attention. Shoe drawn by Luza, dresses by Takal and boat by Bemelmans. 
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SAKS FIFTH AVENUE AT ROCKEFELLER CENTER SAKS FIFTH AVENUE 





What! no arch at cll—yet comfortable? YES—on the same suspension principle 





that upholds bridges. Support is where Nature planned it—at heel and ball. 
Probably the most talked-of idea in shoemaking ever developed. 

This revolutionary sc/.ool of shoes started in our 

Paris design studio—and you can get them only at Saks Fifth dvenue, 

Black or bine seede or bisck patent leather 

with red trim; yellow or bright biee kid with red: 
light green with yellews 

red kid with biee ...%22.50. Fourth Fleer. 

Alse Chicage and Beverly Bills. 














Newspaper advertising is tremendously competitive, with hundreds of advertisers 
striving against each other, and therefore must be constantly changed, constantly re- 
freshed. Also, there is always competition from news matter — from masses of solid gray 
monotone. The production pace is terrific. While it may be easy enough to turn out an 
attention-getting page once a month or even once a week, it’s another story day in day 
out, and with a variety of merchandise that runs all the way from bath soap to ermine 
wraps. 

Dynamic, violently-contrasting layout, unique lettering, a masterly use of type, crafts- 
manlike attention to detail, and practically a new material — white space . . . these are 
the most important elements. The copy is extremely short — witty, well written, intelli- 
gent. Themes play on sprightly situations that are human, sophisticated, timely. Every 
single element is planned towards a total effect. Artists are chosen not for name, but for 
the particular quality they can contribute to an advertising conception, and once chosen 
are uninhibited by senseless restrictions. Brodovitch and Saks have the courage of their 
convictions and do what most others wouldn’t dare. For instance, a half page in the 
Times advertising hats, and not one hat is shown . . . just a spidery Bemelmans’ drawing 
of a boat, strips of telegraphic type, and the reader knows “the Paris millinery is in.” 

In order to bring a sophisticated magazine effect into the layout of the advertising, the 
large space ads are patterned after a double page magazine spread (Harper's Bazaar 
size). Less than two weeks after the first of these ads had been run, their proportions 
were copied by other leading New York stores. 

Unorthodox use of type and lettering plays an important role, with copy lines and 
blank space flashing accents of black and white. Actually, very little of the copy is set in 
type — some Ultra Bodoni, some Law Italic, some type- 
writer type. The hand lettering of Andrew Szoeke is 
used extensively, to give the ads individuality and at- 
tention. An ingenious use of bold strips of repeated 
phrases serves frequently to border or divide whole 
units and contributes considerably to continuity 
throughout the series. 

Halfway measures seldom succeed. Saks Fifth Av- 
enue has strong convictions about the potentialities 


that lie waiting in the graphic arts. With these convic- 





tions and the talented staff to see them executed they 
have produced something new and influential. Alexey Brodovitch — Art Director 
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(Top) Overstatement in art and typography about understatement in clothes. Drawing by 
Alajalov. (Below) Typographic playfulness — but superbly ingenious. Torso by Mary Falconer. 
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Illustrated Books of the Sixties 


A Reminder of a Great Period in Illustration 


EDWIN De T. BECHTEL 


Te E volumes of verse, tales, novels, and picture books, 
illustrated by wood engravings after the designs of distinguished Eng- 
lish (and a few American) artists and published in England from the 
early Fifties to the early Seventies of the last century, comprise the “Ilus- 
trated Books of the Sixties.” Actually—and hence the name—the decade 
following 1860 was the most significant period. Then Tenniel, Gilbert, 
Millais, Houghton, Birket Foster, Burne-Jones, Doyle, Holman Hunt, 
Pinwell, Rossetti, Sandys, Walker and many other artists made the draw- 
ings which, under the marvellous technique of the Dalziel Brothers be- 
came wood engravings. Theirs is a list of almost a hundred of these 
books. As engravers they were most expert, versatile and prolific. 

But most of the “Illustrated Books of the Sixties” have gone the way 
of the inaccessible upper shelf, the attic, the open-air bookstall. Their 
quaint outer aspect, their bulk, their elaborate tooling, their armor-like 
bindings, and perhaps their use as impedimenta for the centre table of 
the Victorian drawing room may explain their neglect. But some of these 
books are well known today. Many should be better known. For even 
though one may have a philosophic doubt about the exact balance be- 
tween art and the picture and although the greatest wood engravers are 
the artists who engrave their own blocks, the composition, design and 
execution of these illustrations should delight the amateur and furnish 
pabulum for present-day graphic artists. 

The wood engravings which illustrate the Books of the Sixties repre- 
sent a high point in the revival of wood engraving which began with the 
“white line” of Thomas Bewick at the end of the 18th century and then 
lapsed for a generation. From Bewick’s successors, the inheritance of the 
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potential “white line” in wood engraving passed through William 
Harvey to the Dalziel Brothers. Harvey's illustrated “Pilgrim’s Progress” 
was one of their first books in 1850. As professional wood engravers, they 
encouraged the practice of separating the craft from the art. Artists made 
the drawings, they engraved them on wood. Perhaps this disassociation 
of artist from engraver is one reason why the art of illustration by this 
method has not survived the introduction of the various mechanical pro- 
cesses of reproduction based on photography, which have so vastly sim- 
plified and speeded up illustration, but have made it a process merely. 

Whatever be the limitations of an art where the artist's creative gift 
needs the aid of the talent of a craftsman-engraver, the study of a few of 
these illustrations may well start an inquirer on an engaging and inspir- 
ing adventure. As a reminder and incentive, it may suffice to refer to 
four representative artists of the period: Tenniel, Gilbert, Millais and 
Houghton. 

SIR JOHN TENNIEL 

Midway in the Sixties, Sir John Tenniel (1820-1914), then for fifteen 
years the leading cartoonist of “Punch,” drew the illustrations for a small 
book that has notably survived—“Alice in Wonderland” (Macmillan & 
Co., 1865). Tenniel did not find it an easy commission. Lewis Carroll 
wished him to use a model; Tenniel refused and Carroll said, in a letter 
to Miss E. Gertrude Thomson, that Tenniel “declared he no more needed 
one than I should need a multiplication table to work out a mathematical 
problem!” As to the later “Alice,” Tenniel hesitated long before he 
undertook the illustrations for “Through the Looking-Glass” (Macmillan 
& Co., 1871). Writing about that book to the Brothers Dalziel, Tenniel 
asks, “Are you disposed to undertake the engraving of another little book 
for Mr. Dodgson? * * * * ° One line please to say “Yes—and I'll let you 
know the size of the blocks, etc.” Even so, he compelled Carroll to drop 
his whimsical “wasp” chapter from the book, for, said Tenniel, “A wasp 
in a wig is altogether beyond the appliances of art.” 

But it is neither of these familiar books that we shall open, nor shall 
we examine his “Lalla Rookh” drawings which number over sixty and 
are such a perfect whole. Rather let us look at Wilmott’s “The Poets of 
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the Nineteenth Century” (Routledge, 1857). Here at page 47 is Ten- 
niel’s fine rendering of the Percy Ballad which it illustrates, and at page 
159 his “Death of Marmion” is a perfect example of his treatment of 





Illustration for Marmion b; Sir Walter Scott, drawn by J. Tenniel, 
engraved by the Brothers Dalziel. 


figures, though he obviously failed to draw Marmion’s horse from a 
model, for such a horse never was on land or sea. 


SIR JOHN GILBERT 


A contemporary of Tenniel’s, and one of the artists of “Punch,” was 
Sir John Gilbert (1817-1897). He also refused to draw from life. His 
was a marvellous gift of instinctive design joined with a magical power 
of execution. Again in Wilmott’s “The Poets of the Nineteenth Century” 
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there are several admirable wood engravings after Gilbert's drawings— 
for example, “The Burial of Sir John Moore’ at page 203 and “The Vicar” 
at page 253. Both are rhythmical in their balance of black and gray and 
white. They select. They emphasize. They illustrate. This is true in gen- 
eral of Gilbert’s many drawings for Longfellow’s “Poems” (Routledge, 





Illustration for The Vicar by Winthrop Mackworth Praed, drawn by 
Gilbert, engraved by the Brothers Dalziel. 


1856). But perhaps his greatest undertaking in illustration is Staunton’s 
“Shakespeare” (Routledge, 1858 to 1861), for which he made over eight 
hundred drawings. The three volumes are bound in quarter red Morocco 
and in red and blue marbled paper with a marbled fore-edge. One opens 
a volume at random. Here is the base court scene in “Richard the Second” 
(Act III, Scene 3). In the wood engraving after Gilbert's drawing, Bol- 
ingbroke kneels before Richard. These two figures dominate the com- 
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position forcibly. The attendant figures, the castle walls, the donjon keep 
are merely accessory, a background for the meeting of the pathetic king 
and his traitorous “cousin.” Examine one of the frontispieces of the plays, 
that of “The Taming of the Shrew.” It represents Petruchio on “his horse 
hipped with an old mothy saddle and stirrups of no kindred” (Act III, 
Scene 2)—a boisterous drawing of master, lackey and mount. Obviously 
the artist and the engraver were able to illustrate almost anything that 
matters—if it matters that Shakespeare should be illustrated at all. 


SIR JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS 


Sir John Everett Millais (1829-1896 ), one of the original pre-Raphael- 
ites, is well represented on this shelf of books. To the enlarged American 
edition of Wilmott’s “The Poets of the Nineteenth Century” (Harper & 
Brothers, 1858) he gave a most delicate drawing, at page 449, to illus- 
trate Tennyson's “Edward Gray.” The treatment of the lines, as economi- 
cal as a Forain drawing, the balance, the emotion so delicately but pro- 
foundly suggested, all translated by the technique of the Dalziels, make 
this a superlative wood engraving. 

In contrast are his “The Parables of Our Lord” (Routledge, 1864). 
Painstaking are Millais’ drawings for its twenty wood engravings. They 
are printed on stiff paper framed with rubrical lines. The book is not 
pleasant to hold. But here Millais swept the whole compass of his virtu- 
osity, and the engravings are equal to his art; as a whole they rank among 
the finest illustrations in the medium. Let us open the book at “The Lost 
Piece of Silver,” illustrating the parable at page 33: 

“Either what woman having ten pieces of silver, if she lose one piece, 

doth not light a candle, and sweep the house, and seek diligently till 

she find it.” (Luxe, Cuap. XV, v. 8) 
This is a superb night-piece. In the dark room the light from the candle 
held low by the stooping figure, marvellously modelled, is reflected 
against a background built of minute cross-hatching that varies from 
definite lozenges to filmy webs. Predominantly the candlelight brings 
into relief a face that is lovely in its solemnity. Through the open window 
the waning moon silvers a wandering cloud. 
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Like Tenniel and Gilbert, Millais was one of the most prolific of the 
illustrators of the Sixties. Among other books, he illustrated Trollope’s 
“Orley Farm” and other novels by that author. Trollope in his “Autobiog- 
raphy” speaks of Millais’ illustrations with enthusiastic appreciation. 
He says, in part: 

“In every figure that he drew it was his object to promote the views of 
the writer whose work he had undertaken to illustrate, and he never 
spared himself any pains in studying that work, so as to enable him to 
do so. I have carried on some of those characters from book to book, 
and have had my own early ideas impressed indelibly on my memory 
by the excellence of his delineations.” 


ARTHUR BOYD HOUGHTON 


Expert and industrious as his great contemporaries of the Sixties, 
Arthur Boyd Houghton (1836-1875) made some ninety drawings for the 
wood engravings of Dalziel’s “Illustrated Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
ments” (Ward and Lock, 1864). Among the artists collaborating with 
him were Tenniel, Millais, Pinwell, Watson and T. Dalziel, but Hough- 
ton surpassed them all. Though the text by H. W. Dulcken is indifferent- 
ly poor, as the Burton Kamashastra edition was still to be in limbo for 
another twenty years, the Dalziel “Arabian Nights” should be sought 
and cherished. 

Born in the East of a family engaged in the Indian service, Houghton’s 
memory was furnished with the vivid impressions of the Orient which 
sprang into being as living realities when the Dalziels asked him to be 
the chief illustrator of “The Arabian Nights.” He, too, did not require a 
model. 

Many of the wood engravings of the book are full-page. The printing, 
initial letters, the varied boxed margins of the pages, the arrangement 
of engravings and letter press are not appealing to us today, but the 
Houghton illustrations are absorbing and make the book distinguished. 

Among the most successful of his drawings and comparable in its 
execution with Millais’ “The Lost Piece of Silver” is the illustration en- 
titled “The King discovers the dead body of his Son” at page 57. The 
light from the ceiling lantern shines upon the king and his nephew. The 
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king’s head and face, the curtains which hide the body of his son, the 
significant clenched hand of the king are the high lights. Here again 
there is the complete coordination between artist and engraver. The 
drawing appears to have been made with a perfect understanding of 





Illustration for Edward Gray by Alfred Lord Tennyson, drawn 
by J. E. Millais, A.R.E., engraved by the Brothers Dalziel. 


the engraver's art; and the engraver has given full value to the drawing. 

“The Arabian Nights” is a rich picture book. At page 613, he repre- 
sents “Aladdin’s slaves carrying presents to the Sultan.” Here is light and 
motion en plein air and the vibrant reaction of fakirs and small boys to a 
gorgeous and intriguing procession. This is Bagdad, Samarkand. 

A book of a very different character, bound in purple and gold with a 
cover inlay of white leather embossed with the title, is “Poems by Jean 
Ingelow” (Longmans, Green, etc., 1867), another Dalziel book. Hough- 
ton’s drawings for the wood engravings on pages 85, 87, 91 and 103 of 
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Illustration for Dalziel’s Illustrated Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, drawn by A. B. Houghton, 


engraved by the Brothers Dalziel. 
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this book are again Oriental subjects and are among his most delicate 
and poetical conceptions. 

To our short list should be added a few additional titles of significant 
books of the Sixties: 


Worpswortu’s Poems (Routledge, 1859), illustrated by Birket 
Foster, Gilbert and Wolf; 


Pictures OF EncuisH LanpscaPE (Routledge, 1862), illustrated by 
Birket Foster; 


Pitcrim’s Procress (Routledge, 1863), illustrated by J. D. Watson; 


Dalziel’s Gotpsmiru (Ward & Lock, 1865), illustrated by G. J. 
Pinwell; 


Don Quixote (Warne & Co., 1866), illustrated by Houghton; 


and above all, 


TeNNyson’s Poems (Moxon, 1857), illustrated by Rossetti, Holman 
Hunt, Madox Brown, Millais and others. 
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PRINTS AND PRINT MAKING 


JOHN TAYLOR ARMS 





INTRODUCTION 


Fux: field of prints is an inexhaustible one and, despite an already 
voluminous bibliography, old fields may profitably be re-explored, while 
new ones are constantly developing. The interest in prints, in the largest 
sense of the word, is increasing in this country with gratifying rapidity, 
and, to meet this interest, unlimited material is available for discussion. 
It remains only for an editor to determine the approach, for upon this 
depends the responsibility he has undertaken towards his readers. 

The field of so-called “old master” prints has been largely covered by a 
great number of cataloguers, bibliographers, and authorities on prints in 
general. Yet because fine prints are works of art of the first order and, as 
such, represent an infinite fund of interest and intellectual and emotional 
stimulus for mankind, a reconsideration of them from a sympathetic and 
intelligent point of view is always in order. As for the contemporary field, 
it is so rich and varied in character and so vigorous in its growth, that a 
constant supply of fresh material is being presented to the thoughtful 
reviewer. This department will endeavor to make selections from both 
fields without stressing either at the expense of the other. Nor will its edi- 
torial policy be colored by a bias in favor of any school, phase, creed, 
period, medium, or question of nationality. The only requirement for con- 
sideration will be that the material considered may properly fall under the 
broad heading of “prints and drawings” and that the authors thereof may 
be conceded to have been serious and sincere artists. With the superficial, 
the bizarre, and the insincere, of any age, this department will have no 
traffic. 
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It is the firm belief of the editor that prints and drawings are human 
documents and that the greatest pleasure and profit to be derived from 
the study of them lies in the warm and human relationship established by 
such study between artist and student. A print is a message expressed in 
terms of lines and tones printed on paper. Either it has an appeal for us 
or it does not, depending entirely on what the artist has to say and how 
he says it. Exactly the same thing may be said of a book. Upon the human 
and emotional appeal of the print will depend the size of its audience. 
The more specialized and abstract it becomes, the fewer will be the people 
interested in it. The work of Diirer, Schongauer, Rembrandt, Meryon, and 
Whistler, is for the peoples of the world, not for a small group of the 
initiated. 

The Vital, Living Quality 

In the opinion of the writer the approach to prints and drawings, and 
the discussion of them, should be along the most general and personal 
lines, at least so far as the policy of this department is concerned. The 
highly scholarly, specialized treatise on the technical or historical aspect 
of a graphic work of art has its distinct place and is of undeniable interest 
to the expert (if such there be ), the trained student, and the personnel of 
the museum's print department. It is indeed fortunate that there have 
been, and are, those whose lives have been devoted to the study which 
has produced such works for us, for it is to them that we owe our knowl- 
edge of the history of prints through the ages. But it is not their approach 
which will be stressed in this department, but rather that of the writer on 
prints who, loving them, wishes to share with his fellows the interest, in- 
spiration, knowledge, and comfort, which familiarity with them has 
brought him. In other words, it is the hope of the editor that the quality 
of vital, living appeal, rather than that of pure and rather chilly scholar- 
ship, will dominate the contributions he will receive. It is certainly the 
one which he will cultivate in conducting this department. 

It is our plan, moreover, to consider this department an open forum for 
the discussion of prints and drawings, a meeting place where those who 
share our enthusiasm may come together to discuss, compare, evaluate. 
To this end it is our earnest wish that readers will not hesitate to express 
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their frank opinion of the editorial policy, and offer any suggestions which, 
in their opinion, will tend to make it more useful and interesting. This 
department is for the readers, not the editors, and the material to be drawn 
on is unlimited. If you will make known your interests and your prefer- 
ences, every effort will be made to give them due consideration. 

Lastly, everything herein said about prints applies to drawings as well. 
It is our long-cherished belief that perhaps the most beautiful and spon- 
taneous work of art in the world is a beautiful drawing, and we have noted 
with regret the failure of those entrusted with the responsibility of culti- 
vating and developing an interest in graphic art among the people of our 
country to do justice to this medium of original expression. Artists have a 
regrettable tendency to look upon their drawings as “just sketches,” for- 
getting that they embody their first and freshest conceptions. Writers have 
generally neglected the subject and exhibitions of drawings have been the 
exception. The public can hardly be blamed for having failed to interest 
itself in the lovely media of pencil, pen, and crayon. We shall do every- 
thing in our power to stimulate such an interest. J.T. A. 





NOTES AND ACTIVITIES 











COMING ACTIVITIES IN THE 
PRINT FIELD 


organization, an exhibition of fifty 
prints by Honolulu print makers. The 
Society of American Etchers will also 
hold an exhibition at the Fair and will 
conduct, on “Society of American 


The World's Fair 


The American National Committee 


of Engraving has arranged for the 
showing, in the American Art Today 
Building at the New York World’s 
Fair, of a comprehensive and repre- 
sentative exhibition of Mexican 
prints, in all the fine print media, in 
both black and white and color. In 
addition there will be shown at the 
Fair, under the auspices of the same 
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Etchers Day,” June 25th, a large 
group demonstration in which etch- 
ing, dry point, line engraving, wood 
engraving, aquatint, mezzotint, 
lithography, and plate printing, will 
be publicly demonstrated. This will 
be along lines similar to those of the 
very successful demonstration given 
by the Society at the Fair last sum- 
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er. The above named exhibitions 
will be widely circulated after their 
initial showings at the Fair, each of 
which will be for a period of about 
four weeks. 


The Venice Exposition 


An exhibition of approximately 
three hundred and fifty works, in all 
the fine print media, constituting a 
representative cross-section of Amer- 
ican print making of today, has been 
sent to the coming Biennial Exposi- 
tion in Venice, Italy, under the aus- 
pices of the Grand Central Art Gal- 
leries of New York City, The National 
Academy, and The Society of Amer- 
ican Etchers. The print section of the 
recent One Hundred and Fourteenth 
Annual Exhibition of The National 
Academy will be used as the nucleus 
for this exhibition, which will be 
housed in the American Pavilion on 
the grounds of the Biennial Exposi- 
tion in Venice. 


* * * 


PRINT DEMONSTRATION 


“Friends of Contemporary Prints” in 
Marblehead, Massachusetts, were 
sponsors of an unusual event in the 
field of graphic arts on Saturday, June 
8th. A retrospective exhibit of the 
etched work of Frank W. Benson in 
honor of his 25th anniversary as a 
printmaker was opened in the histor- 
ic King Hooper Mansion. At the same 
time five other first-rank printmakers 
presented a working demonstration 


“in shirtsleeves” — explaining as they 
worked, answering questions and 
pointing out characteristics of their 
individual mediums. John Taylor 
Arms showed all the stages of a bit- 
ten line etching, Arthur Heintzelman 
executed a portrait in drypoint, 
Thomas Nason worked on a line en- 
graving, Samuel Chamberlain dem- 
onstrated the little-known technique 
of etching on soft ground, and Kerr 
Eby showed how the artists’ plates 
were printed. 

“Friends of Contemporary Prints,” 
a recently organized group of 300 
print collectors with membership in 
all sections of the country, will pre- 
sent as its 1940 publication a dry- 
point portrait executed by Arthur W. 
Heintzelman. Samuel Chamberlain’s 
drypoint, “Summer Shadows,” was 
the first print to be issued. 


* * * 


“THE AMATEUR AS PRINT 
COLLECTOR” 


In the April number of “The Print 
Collector’s Chronicle,” edited by 
Alfred Fowler of Kansas City, there 
appears an article by Mr. Bechtel en- 
titled “The Amateur as Print Collec- 
tor,” from an address recently de- 
livered by him before The Society of 
American Etchers, that should be 
read by everyone who is genuinely 
interested in prints. Himself an ar- 
dent and discriminating collector, a 
serious student, and a real lover of 
prints, the author has approached the 
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subject of print collecting in a spirit 
of such enthusiasm and, at the same 
time, such wisdom, that it should 
serve as a model to all others with 
similar inclinations. It is seldom that 
so felicitous an exposition of the true 
spirit of print collecting appears in 
such a clear and readable form.—Ed. 


* * * 


FOUR ARTISTS 


Within recent months American 
graphic art has lost four conspicuous 
figures: Charles H. Woodbury, N.A., 
of Boston, George Elbert Burr, of 
Phoenix, Arizona, Earl Horter, of 
Philadelphia, and C. Jac Young, of 
Weehawken, N. J. Their passing is a 
grievous loss to American print mak- 
ing, for each was distinguished in his 
own particular field. 


Charles H. Woodbury 


Charles H. Woodbury, one of the 
deans of American etching, is famous 
for his interpretations of American 
subjects, especially scenes along the 
New England coast, which he made 
completely his own. Few etchers 
have ever interpreted the sea with his 
profound knowledge, loving insight, 
and great technical skill. His etchings 
of the structure of waves, and the 
“run” and swirl of the sea, as well as 
of the boats, large and small, that ride 
upon it, are the work of a master of 
his subject and his medium. He be- 
lieved in and practised economy of 
line, and no American etcher has ever 
used it more fluently and expressively. 
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George Elbert Burr 


George Elbert Burr knew the 
deserts of Arizona and New Mexico 
from long association. He loved great 
spaces and limitless skies, and told of 
them through the medium of the cop- 
per plate with rare mastery. A tire- 
less worker, he produced a large 
ceuvre in which he employed etch- 
ing, dry-point, aquatint, sandpaper 
grain, and various allied processes, 
with complete freedom and ease, and 
to the achievement of a wide range of 
effects. He was one of the ablest tech- 
nicians this country has as yet pro- 
duced. 


Earl Horter 

Earl Horter devoted much of his 
life to painting, teaching, and to com- 
mercial art, creating in the last named 
a high standard of artistic excellence. 
A beautiful draughtsman, his pencil 
drawings of New York, made many 
years ago, remain among the finest 
pictorial interpretations of that amaz- 
ing city. He was also distinguished as 
an etcher and, in recent years, de- 
voted himself to the development of 
aquatint, used freely for original ex- 
pression. 


C. Jac Young 


C. Jac Young was both painter and 
etcher, but best known for his snow 
scenes in the latter medium. He was 
for years treasurer of The Society of 
Americans Etchers and a valued 
member of its Council. 


ONE HUNDRED MASTERPIECES OF PRINT MAKING 


Which of you who loves prints, both for their technical and 
story-telling qualities and for the essential meanings they contain, has 
ever considered the idea of naming to yourself a group of prints of all 
ages, all media, and all countries, which, could you possess whatever you 
wish, you would acquire? I have often done so. Some might be content 
with very few, others require, in order to meet all their personal needs, 
a great collection. Yet for each and every one of us there exist, some- 
where in the vast field of prints, certain pieces of paper on which certain 
artists have lavished loving labor through the medium of copper, wood, 
or stone, in black and wie or in color, to which we immediately re- 
spond, whose message stimulates our imagination, or recalls to us scenes 
and people and events that interest us; which, in short, give us help and 
encouragement and inspiration, and satisfy those inner cravings, com- 
mon to all men, which are of the spirit. 

In this and in succeeding issues of Print there will be published in 
this department reproductions of “One Hundred Masterpieces of Print 
Making,” each with a page of text, which have constituted for the writer 
a sort of Bible of Prints, a volume to which he can turn at any time, either 
in calm or storm, for spiritual refreshment and rejuvenation, for intel- 
lectual stimulus and emotional enjoyment, a veritable ever-present help 
in time of need. And all times seem to be those of need in human life. 

These one hundred prints do not represent what the writer necessarily 
believes to be the best one hundred prints in the world. There are no 
such. Nor will they appear in any chronological order, or by media, or 
in any order of personal preference. For the first in the series is an etch- 
ing by Charles Meryon, who is comparatively recent in print history, 
while etching is by no means the oldest print making medium, and the 
writer will unhesitatingly assert that Rembrandt van Rijn was the great- 
est etcher who ever lived. They merely represent, without restrictions, 
what I have chosen to call them, “One Hundred Masterpieces of Print 
Making,” but I believe them to be one hundred of the greatest works of 
pictorial art ever created, from the earliest dawn of that which we de- 
scribe as civilization to the present day. — J. T. A. 
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ONE HUNDRED MASTERPIECES OF PRINT MAKING: NO. 1 


LA MORGUE 
by Charles Meryon 


The wonder of “La Morgue” lies less, perhaps, in what Meryon has said with 
etched and printed lines than in what he has stimulated the imagination of 
the observer to conjure up. There have lived many of equal, or greater, tech- 
nical skill; there live some today: but there has never lived one who could 
impart to his prints, as did Charles Meryon, that extraordinary ability to 
interpret the spirit of a building. For a building has a personality, a spiritual 
quality, reflecting that which has taken place within it, as truly as has a 
human being. To etch stone walls, slate roofs, windows, smoke, sky, shadow, 
and even human figures, in a way to satisfy their representational require- 
ments, is one thing; to make those objective elements of a picture tell a story 
of human life and death, of time and place and mood, is quite another. It is 
something Meryon did with supreme artistry in “La Morgue.” Behind those 
black rectangles that mean windows in the houses backing up the little Doric 
building that gives its name to the plate, people — just ordinary, everyday 
people — have lived and loved and rejoiced and suffered and died. The 
morgue itself, human symbol in a great city, is grimly tragic, yet the tech- 
nical means employed to express it are the simplest. The cutting of the build- 
ing by the plate-mark to achieve the exactly proper relation to the other units 
of the composition, and the facture of the roof, are sheer wizardry in picture 
making, as are the resolution of the subject into closely interrelated planes 
and the introduction of the triangular shadow at the base. Death, as illus- 
trated by the figure of the drowned man, and life, in the group of the curious 
above, furnish a subtle contrast. But transcending the technical, composi- 
tional, and representational, skill displayed by the artist, permeating every 
bit of the work and lifting it from the status of a fine piece of print making 
to that of a great human document, is the spiritual quality — the, quite liter- 
ally, element of spirit— which Meryon, more than any other man who has 
ever interpreted architecture in terms of black and white, instilled in every 
one of his “Eaux-fortes sur Paris.” I say of them again, for I cannot say it 
better; “powerful, restrained, concentrated, beautiful in their clarity, rich in 
their inner meaning, faultless in their execution.” — J. T. A. 
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La Morgue, Paris, by Charles Meryon. Fourth State of Seven. 


ORIGINAL SIZE OF ETCHED SURFACE: 772 x 8% INCHES 


REPRODUCED BY COURTESY OF KENNEDY & COMPANY 
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NEWS FROM THE RARE BOOK MARKET 


THE PRESENT SITUATION in the rare 
book market is neither clear nor uniform 
in the various countries of the Old and 
the New Worlds. In Europe, nobody 
wishes to sell his books or art objects, 
feeling that material of intrinsic value is 
better security than bank-notes. 


GERMANY 

In Germany for instance there is a tre- 
mendous lack of rare books in the mar- 
ket and German rare book dealers admit 
there is scarcely any necessity to publish 
catalogues or arrange auctions longer 
since the offers are much smaller than 
the demand. The large firms suffer from 
a lack of material and as Italy is the only 
present importer, the Italian dealer's 
situation is unfortunate because his 
stock is constantly decreasing whereas 
the payment becomes increasingly diffi- 
cult because of the ingenious German 
clearing system. 

FRANCE 

France was always self-sufficient in 
the book world and was never particu- 
larly interested in books other than 
French. Naturally the market has been 
severely affected because of the war 
since half of the French bookshops are 
closed and their owners have been called 
to military service. The French auctions 
have stopped since the beginning of the 
war and private offers have become very 
scarce. The very few French dealers’ 
catalogues published during the last 
months contain only the cheapest type 
of material of no international interest 
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and there will be no change in the near 
future because the principle source of 
the French book market has always been 
the auction. The French book collector, 
more an ardent lover of books than a 
simple collector of art objects, even in 
the present as in the past, prefers that 
his books should be dispersed at an auc- 
tion and become the delight of other 
collectors rather than be buried in pub- 
lic institutions. With few exceptions the 
great French book collections have al- 
ways been auctioned, never sold en bloc 
or bequeathed to public foundations. 
This fact explains the lengthy pedigree 
of many famous copies and the many 
rarities which formerly appeared in the 
French book market. Naturally since 
auctions have been abandoned there is 
little hope of finding rarities in France 
as long as collectors are not forced to sell 
their particular treasures because of fi- 
nancial difficulties. 


ENGLAND 


Practically the same situation applies 
to England at the present. The last Lon- 
don season lacked interesting books with 
the exception of the first portions of the 
Schwerdt Collection. Since the begin- 
ning of the war there have been only 
two extremely uninteresting Sotheby 
auctions, but there seem to be more of- 
fers of English private libraries. This 
may be explained by the desire of the 
present owners of large landed estates 
to reduce their costs because of taxation 
and hence many have parted with their 
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collections. Should there be no further 
catastrophic unforeseen events, there 
will be during the course of the war an 
increase in offers. One should not antici- 
pate, however, any decrease in prices as 
every war brings in its wake new sources 
of wealth and profiteering. 


UNITED STATES 


There is in the United States at the 
present moment an absolute lack of the 
rarer kind of books and I believe that 
we would have to search far back into 
the annals of American book auctions to 
find such an unproductive season as the 
last. There were some months without 
any auctions at all and during the season 
of auctions only libraries came to the 
fore, uninteresting and of low result. 
There is the popular fallacy that the of- 
fer of rare and interesting books is lim- 
ited because of little demand; but quite 
the contrary — the appetite of the col- 
lector would be whetted by better ma- 
terial in the auction rooms. No one today 
wishes to buy average books, reasonable 
as may be, but rather fine copies uf the 
greatest rarity. It would be worthwhile 
to bring before the market the library 
of an eminently discriminating collector 
and to watch the results. Naturally 
prices of the boom cannot be anticipated! 


CATALOGUES 


Nevertheless some _ excellent cata- 
logues have been published during these 
last months by British dealers. Foremost 
among them are the catalogues of Wil- 
liam H. Robinson of London, remark- 
able for their excellent descriptions and 
rich illustrations. Robinson’s catalogue 
No. 70 (America) contains many desir- 
able books for American collectors. 


Maggs Brothers have made every at- 
tempt to continue their fine tradition 
and produce catalogues worthy of their 
name. One of the most interesting 
Maggs catalogues is No. 678, devoted to 
Canada and Newfoundland. No. 686 
contains interesting books about horti- 
culture, botany and allied subjects. The 
Paris branch of Maggs Brothers has is- 
sued several catalogues of interest. Cata- 
logues have come from Messrs. Davis & 
Orioli, noteworthy for their scholarly 
and careful descriptions. Messrs. Bats- 
ford, the well-known publishers of art 
books, have issued a very fine catalogue 
about architecture, ornaments, color- 
plate books, etc., remarkable for its rea- 
sonable prices and interesting material. 

The usual interesting catalogues of 
Rappaport of Rome and the smaller 
lists of Lier & Co., of Florence, devoted 
to medicine and natural sciences, have 
arrived from Italy. 

The American dealer’s catalogues of 
the past season were not so numerous 
but of the highest standard. Among 
these foremost were those of Charles 
Scribner & Son. Catalogue 123 has been 
based on a very interesting idea, namely 
the books of the Limited Editions Club 
have been presented along with the first 
editions or first English editions of these 
very same books. Another catalogue, No. 
124, offers a large collection of volumes 
epoch-making in the history of medi- 
cine, natural and exact sciences, eco- 
nomics and sociology. One of the most 
outstanding items is the excessively rare 
“Communist Manifesto” of which only 
three copies in original wrappers are 
known to the bibliographer. It is not 
only a well-made catalogue but in a cer- 
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tain sense portrays the penetration of the 
better type of European culture into the 
Western hemisphere. The Rosenbach 
Company issued another of its interest- 
ing catalogues entitled “A Book Hunter's 
Treasury.” Edgar H. Wells & Co. offered 
in their finely printed catalogue No. 
47 a collection of rare English books 
coming from the stock of seven repre- 
sentative London firms. William H. 
Schab, the former partner of Messrs. 
Gilhofer and Ranschburg of Vienna, is- 
sued his first catalogue of manuscripts 
and books unusually lavishly illustrated 


OTHER CATALOGUES 


BOOKSELLERS 


Leo Barr, 14, Rue de l’Abbé-de-l’Epée, Paris, 
France. Fine Arts—Books, Prints, Drawings 
& Autographs. 

PrerrE Beres, 8 East 54th Street, New York 
City. Number 4—Rare, Old and Modern, 
1499-1939. 

James F. Drake, Inc., 24 West 40th Street, 
New York. Numbers 247 ¢+ 248—First Edi- 
tions and Rare Books. 

Puiuie C. Duscunes, 507 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. Number 39—Fine Press Books. 

Tue Georcian Booxsuop, 414 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Opening An- 
nouncement—Current Books, First Editions, 
Rare Books. 

GoopsPEED’s Book Suop, 18 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. Books with Fine 
Illustrations, 1493-1939. 

Frank Ho.uincs, 7, Great Turnstile, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, London W.C.1, England. Num- 
ber 20—A Catalogue of Recent Purchases. 

Davip MacEE, 470 Post Street, San Francisco, 
California. Number 25— Early Printed 
Books, Illustrated Books, First Editions. 

BERNARD QuaritcH Ltp., 11 Grafton Street, 
New Bond Street, London W. 1, England. 
Number 574—A Selection of Books Pro- 
duced During the First Hundred Years 
After Gutenberg’s Invention. 
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and scholarly compiled. Dawson’s Book 
Shop of Los Angeles which recently 
celebrated its thirty-fifth anniversary, 
continued to issue its delightful, charm- 
ing and intimate catalogues, the joy of 
all book-lovers. 

We hope in the next issue of Print 
to report more optimistically about the 
outlook of book-collecting throughout 
the world, more about new collections 
and library developments rather than of 
the destruction and vandalism in the 
realm of books. H.R. 


RECENTLY RECEIVED 


HERBERT REICHNER, 34 East 62nd Street, New 
York City. Number 1—Rare Books, Prints, 
Maps, Manuscripts. 

Roy VERNON Sowers, 117 Montgomery Street, 
San Francisco, California. Rare Books. 


PRINTER-PUBLISHERS 


Tue Cott Press, 615 Commercial Street, San 
Francisco, California. The Colt Springs 
High for 1940. 

THE CouNTRYMAN Press, Weston, Vermont. 
Limited Editions. 

THE Domespay Press, Meriden, Connecticut. 
Private Press. 

THe GoLpEN Hinp Press, Madison, New 
Jersey. Private Press. 

THE GRABHORN Press, 642 Commercial Street, 
San Francisco, California. Limited Editions. 

HawtTuorn House, Windham, Connecticut. 
Fine Books. 

Tue Oversrook Press, Stamford, Connecticut. 
Private Press. 

Peter Pauper Press, 629 MacQuesten Park- 
way, Mount Vernon, New York. For Spring: 
Four new Limited Editions. 

Tue Prarie Press, Muscatine, Iowa. Private 
Press. 

Tue Timoruy Press, Meriden, Connecticut. 
Private Press. 

Press OF THE WooLLy WHALE, 415 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City. Private Press. 
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LA ROCHEFOUCAULD 


This is one book that is self-sufficient typo- 
graphically and does not need the aid of 
an illustrator. The edition was designed by 
Bruce Rogers for the Hesperides Series of 
reprints. 

La Rochefoucauld’s little moral maxims 
do not require illustrative interpretation. 
Any such attempt might lead to a series of 
commonplace parables. Mr. Rogers uses the 
same format that he designed for the pre- 
vious reprints in the same series, a format 
that has made this series famous for the 
simple beauty, reserved and excellent de- 
sign of every volume. They really are per- 
fect examples of what reprints should look 
like. 

The book is crown octavo in size. It is a 
book size that is used in England a great 
deal but not in America. It is just right to 
fit into your pocket or on any small shelf 
of your bookcase. An excellent reddish- 
brown linen is used for the binding that 
looks very durable. The backbone is deco- 
rated with a set of dingbats in gilt. 

Five hundred copies of the edition were 
printed. It is quite a bargain, a Bruce Rog- 
ers limited edition for the price of any or- 
dinary reprint! in 


Tue Maxims or LA RocHEFOUCAULD, N. Y., 
Oxford University Press, 1939. 5 inches x 7% 
inches, xliv-+-196 pp. ($2.50) 
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THE TICKHILL PSALTER 


A School of Manuscript Illumination in 
England during the Early Fourteenth Cen- 
tury, by Donald Drew Egbert. 

A medieval English treasure now in Amer- 
ica (since 1932 part of the Spencer Col- 
lection of the New York Public Library) 
is described and placed in its setting, and 
its illuminations are reproduced in this 
splendid modern book. The manuscript 


original was produced in a time of transi- 
tion, when the native English book-art still 
flourished, though with French influence 
creeping in. It is especially interesting as an 
example of early bookmaking because the 
illuminating of the last quarter of its pages 
was never completed, the designs being 
merely sketched in outline, as a result of 
which one can easily follow several stages 
of the artists’ procedure. 

The writer of the text was John Tickhill, 
prior of Worksop Monastery (sometimes 
also called Radford Priory), near Notting- 
ham, who also, according to an inscription, 
gilded the manuscript — but this probably 
applies only to the smaller initials, not the 
figures. The spirited illuminations, varying 
in quality according to the skill of the artists 
who drew and painted them, are unique in 
that (after some scenes from Genesis in the 
opening pages) they form a long series 
dealing entirely with the life of David, and 
unrelated to the text of the pages they adorn 
— the longest of such series that has come 
down to us. In these illustrations David, 
Saul, Jonathan, the Philistines, and others 
are clothed in the garments and armor, and 
wear the headgear of fourteenth-century 
England; and naturalistic representations 
of such English flowers and leaves as co- 
lumbine, forget-me-not, herb Robert, and 
ground ivy are found on some of the pages. 
The points of likeness between these il- 
luminations and those of the other manu- 
scripts discussed in this volume seem to 
indicate a common artist-hand or -hands, 
and those hands not monastic; it seems 
probable that this part of the work was 
done by a group of traveling illuminators 
who had a common pattern-book (for 
grotesques, initials, stylized leaf-forms, 
etc.), and who moved from place to place 
as patronage drew them. 

The years from 1303 until 1314 (when 
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Prior John was deposed) are the time when 
both scribe and artists probably did their 
work, a time when such Psalters were much 
in fashion, as they had been for a hundred 
years, and were to be for a half-century 
more. Lovingly compiled in earlier days for 
monastic use, they were later often ordered 
by wealthy patrons, and were counted fit 
wedding gifts for kings and queens, as in 
the case of the Queen Isabella Psalter. The 
Tickhill Psalter differs somewhat from 
others not only in its long series of illumin- 
ations of the David story, but also in the 
texts included. The usual Calendar was not 
put in. Peter Lombard’s Commentary on 
the Psalms was, besides the Psalms them- 
selves, commentaries on their titles, the 
usual twelve Canticles (Te Deum, Magnifi- 
cat, and others), the Litany, and collects. 

The author calls this manuscript Psalter, 
which he has ably discussed, “perhaps the 
most richly illuminated Gothic book in 
America.” This modern folio, printed by 
John Archer at the New York Public Li- 
brary, with its fine collotype reproductions 
of the illuminations by the Meriden Gravure 
Company and a full-page colored reproduc- 
tion by Arthur Jaffé, is a worthy vehicle for 
the presentation of the Tickhill Psalter. 

E. M. C. 


THE TICKHILL PsALTER AND RELATED MANU- 
scripts. Published by the New York Public Li- 
brary and the Departments of Art and Archae- 
ology of Princeton University, 1940. 11 x 16 
inches, xii+-234+-111 plates. ($30.00) 
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TYPOPHILE’S CHAP BOOK NO. 1 


The Typophiles are at it again! The col- 
lections of various typographic matter they 
have issued from time to time are manna 
from heaven to a craft that inclines to reek 
with the stench of modernity. The romance 
that surrounded the old Printers’ Guilds, 
once one of the most respected of trades, 
should be revealed to all apprentices that 
they might have more love for and more 
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real interest in the job they have selected as 
their bread-winner. Until a “printer” takes 
on some of the lore surrounding the craft 
he cannot become more than a day laborer. 

A group of kindred souls, the Typophiles, 
with their convivial “get-togethers,” their 
productions for the love and fun of it, sure- 
ly are in the tradition of the old Guilds, and 
do much to keep this spirit alive in a too, 
too commercial world. Do they appreciate 
fully that they have the one and only Paul 
Bennett in their midst? 

This No. 1 in the Chap Book Series is 
their latest enterprise. Here is a book (and 
there will be others) that a true lover of ink, 
type and paper would give his breeches to 
own. But up to three hundred such persons 
will not need to go that far, for the book 
may be had for only one dollar. This Chap 
Book sets forth a collection of light verse 
by and about printers, there having been 
considerable research involved in its com- 
pilation and in the introduction by Ruth 
Granniss. There are seven sections, each 
designed and printed by a different press. 
Unlike the usual book produced in this 
manner, the sections combine amazingly 
well and seem to be the work of one press. 
Here are seven individual presses doing a 
uniformly excellent typographic job. Here 
indeed is love of craft! nN. W.F 
Soncs FoR A PRINTER’s Way Goose. No. 1 of 
Chap Book Series, N. Y., Typophiles, 1940. 84 
pp-, 300 copies, 4% x 7 inches. ($1.00) 
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GULLIVER’S TRAVELS 


The Heritage Press edition of Gulliver's 
Travels is a most impressive and expert job 
of bookmaking and illustration. First, it has 
the wood engravings of Fritz Eichenberg, 
who in his few years in America has earned 
for himself a distinguished reputation as an 
illustrator and graphic artist. The resulting 
prints are impressive, powerfully conceived 
and skillfully designed pieces, certainly rep- 
resentative of the tradition of craftsmanship 
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that the master Hans Alexander Mueller 
bequeathed to his students, Eichenberg and 
Lynd Ward among others, at the Leipzig 
Academy of Graphic Arts. Technical excel- 
lence has always characterized their work. 

Choosing Eichenberg to illustrate Gulli- 
ver was clever. He is famous for his work 
on juveniles. In Gulliver he has retained all 
the sly, impish humor and whimsey with 
which he has invested his juveniles and has 
added a mature and clever sense of satire 
that ably supplements Swift’s own. There 
are 28 engravings in all, a fine job of illus- 
tration from any angle. 

Second, the book was designed by Rich- 
ard Ellis and is well worthy of the text and 
illustrations. He chose Dwiggins’ new Cale- 
donia (the text of this issue of Print is 
Caledonia) in the twelve point size. It is a 
lively face and carries the pace and crisp- 
ness of the prose. The paper, too, is well 
chosen. It is mellow buff with colored 
threads scattered throughout its grain. It 
forms a good contrast to the blackness of the 
illustrations. A white paper would have 
made too much of a contrasting frame for 
the blocks. The binding is a rough linen, 
almost the same shade as the paper. The 


book is well worth its selling price. i 


GuLtiver’s TrAvELs. By Jonathan Swift, N. Y., 
The Heritage Press, 1940. 6% x 9% inches, 352 
pp. ($3.50) 


oO od 
DANIEL BERKELEY UPDIKE 


This booklet contains the speeches deliv- 
ered at the opening of the exhibit of Merry- 
mount Press books at the Grolier Club in 
New York City in March. In addition to the 
addresses by Royal Cortissoz, David T. Pot- 
tinger, Lawrence C. Wroth, and Mr. Updike, 
it includes a checklist of books, pamphlets, 
and other contributions written by Mr. Up- 
dike and prepared by Karl Kiip. 

DANIEL BERKELEY UPDIKE AND THE MERRY- 
MOUNT Press. N. Y., The American Institute of 


Graphic Arts ($1.50 ++ postage; paper-bound), 
% inches x 8 inches, 56 pp. 


CALLIGRAPHY AND PRINTING 


From dialogues attributed to Christopher 
Plantin and published by him at Antwerp 
in 1567. French and Flemish text in facsim- 
ile, English translation and notes by Ray 
Nash, foreword by Stanley Morison. The 
first publication of the Department of Print- 
ing and Graphic Arts in the Harvard Col- 
lege Library contains delightful essays “for 
young children” concerning typefounding, 
composition, and printing. In fact, it is 
probably the earliest description of the 
mechanism of the press. Two hundred and 
fifty copies were printed by D. B. Updike 
at the Merrymount Press. 

An ACCOUNT OF CALLIGRAPHY AND PRINTING 
IN THE 16TH CENTURY. Cambridge, Mass., Har- 
vard College Library, 1940. 4% inches x 7 
inches, viii++32 pp. & 40 fac. ($3.50) 

& * * 


PRODUCTION YEARBOOK 


The Production Yearbook, edited and pub- 
lished by Leo H. Joachim, is a valuable 
ready reference and encyclopedia, of par- 
ticular value to the production manager 
and to the typographer. Concise informa- 
tion is presented in tabular, outline and 
pictorial form — whichever is most useful 
and pertinent. Factual questions are an- 
swered, many helpful hints and short-cuts 
provided as well as authoritative directories 
and indices. The 130 subjects covered are 
classified in seven groups: Art and Photog- 
raphy, Engraving and Electrotyping, Book- 
making and Binding, Inks and Paper, 
Printing Processes, Production Data, Typ- 
ography. Some of the outstanding and most 
frequently used features are the Omnibus 
of Typefaces (over 1000 currently used 
faces and where they are available) ; Handy 
Guide to Postal Information (rates and reg- 
ulations for all classes); Robot Quantity 
Estimator for Paper and The Munder Paper 
Chart (listing over 1500 nationally distrib- 
uted papers with complete data) ; Styles of 
Binding with illustrations of examples; 
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Various Art Techniques with suitable re- 
production methods. Many other phases of 
the graphic arts are covered. 
SixtH ANNUAL ADVERTISING & PRODUCTION 
YEARBOOK. New York, Colton Press, 1940. 
8% x 11 inches, 440 pp. ($5.00) 

= = = 
PENROSE ANNUAL 
The Penrose Annual, edited by R. B. 
Fishenden, is a review of the progress 
and achievements in the graphic arts during 
1939. The articles are well written by com- 
petent authorities and are divided into two 
groups: general and technical. The first 
group covers a wide variety of subjects 
such as advertising, typography and calli- 
graphy. The technical articles concern the 
new developments in printing and repro- 
duction processes. A large section in the 
back is devoted to examples demonstrating 
various printing processes. Richard De La 
Mare, this year’s typographer, has made 
intelligent use of the attractive new Eng- 
lish Monotype face, Romulus, designed by 
Jan van Krimpen. 
THE PENROSE ANNUAL. Volume 42. London, 
Lund Humphries, 1940. 8 x 11 inches, xii+-168 
pp-+110. ($5.00) 

o = = 


SIGNATURE NO. 14 


In spite of war, Signature carries on. The 
May issue contains three feature articles: 
Gutenberg’s Germany: Its Economic and 
Cultural Conditions, by S. H. Steinberg. 
Books Illustrated by Pablo Picasso, To- 
gether With a Hand-list, by J. E. Pouterman. 
Edward Ardizzone, by J. M. Richards. 
There are also several excellent reviews 
of books relating to the graphic arts, and 
the whole is profusely illustrated. Signature 
is a source of inspiration to anyone inter- 
ested in printing and illustration. 
SIGNATURE — A QUADRIMESTRIAL OF TyPoc- 
RAPHY AND Grapuic Arts, No. 14. Edited by 
Oliver Simon. London (War address: 9 North 
St., Plaistow, London E. 13), May, 1940. 7% 
x 9% inches, 44 pp. (11 shillings, post free ) 
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THE DICTIONARY OF PAPER 


The purpose of this book is to give the 
paper industry a thoroughly modern and 
complete dictionary of the names, terms, 
and expressions which it uses. The material 
has been carefully assembled and prepared 
by a committee composed of authorities on 
the many phases of papermaking, associa- 
tions, and more than 500 individuals who 
have made contributions from their spe- 
cialized knowledge. 
I. Philosophy of Definitions. 

II. Classification and Definitions of 
Pulps. 

III. Classification of Waste Materials 
Used in the Paper and Board In- 
dustries. 

IV. Definitions of Papers, Boards, and 
Papermaking Terms Bibliography. 

As a piece of bookmaking, the Dictionary 

is uninspired. = 2. 
Tue Dictionary OF Paper. Published under 
the auspices and direction of the American 
Paper and Pulp Association, New York, 1940. 
6 inches x 9 inches, x+-366 pp. ($5.00) 


% * * 


THE COMPLETE DESK BOOK 

Behind this unilluminating title stands an 
ambitious manual of written style intended, 
to quote its preface, “to aid in honest mea- 
sure all who write and who have to deal 
with what is written: not only the editor, 
the proofreader, and the printer, but also 
the newspaperman, the advertising writer, 
the librarian, the typist in home or office, 
and (it must be added) the college profes- 
sor and student of English composition and 
grammar.” However this book may be re- 
ceived in the general market — and it will 
probably prove indispensable to many writ- 
ers and literary workers — its ultimate fate 
will almost surely be determined by the 
cool decision of those early birds in the list 
above: the editor, proofreader, and printer. 
They already know the “rules” for what they 
are worth, and they know too well all the 
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existing manuals and guides for what they 
are worth. Recent activity of the A.I.G.A. 
in this direction indicates the great need for 
some sort of standard style; it is no exagger- 
ation to say that The Desk Book makes a 
strong bid to fill that need. 

It has many advantages in this respect. 
First, the combination of authors provides 
weighty scholarship, sound practical ex- 
perience, and a most essential seasoning of 
humor. Second, the style is dictated by no 
individual publisher, so that the logical ap- 
proach to unsettled questions is not crippled 
by any particular intraoffice practice. Third, 
it is perhaps unique in its field for complete- 
ness: it covers style conscientiously, under- 
takes to guide the author through the mazes 
of bookmaking and proofreading, pains- 
takingly prescribes the proper forms for 
correspondence, includes the latest list of 
researcher’s sourcebooks, stoops to save us 
all from many common misuses of grammar, 
broadmindedly evaluates the American 
language — and has a good index. Fourth, 
its viewpoint is neither hard-shelled on one 
hand nor weak-spined on the other. For ex- 
ample, the opening of the chapter on Cap- 
italization has this refreshing keynote: “In 
fact, the function of capitalization varies 
from field to field, as from author to author, 
and nowhere are there any hard and fast 
rules about it.” Yet there follow copious 
helpful “rules” and preferred practices, 
salted where necessary with the comment, 
“Usage varies.” Fifth, the whole attitude is 
dynamic: the preface closes with an appeal 
for correspondence from readers about in- 
accuracies and needed additions which de- 
serves the serious attention of all qualified 
critics. 

Indeed, the need for a new edition is 
clear to the careful reader. There was a 
handicap in the fact that Dr. Mawson did 
not live to see the book through; but there are 
also more errors than should be expected, 
even in such a difficult piece of work. There 


are too many violations of its own style in 
the text. Especially in the latter part, deal- 
ing with bookmaking, reorganization is 
called for: the nourishment is there, but so 
poorly served as to be almost indigestible. 
Many more examples would be helpful for 
certain points of style. The subject of com- 
pounding adjectives is, as usual, inade- 
quately treated. Saddest of all avoidable 
blemishes is the inferior proofreading: lit- 
erals obviously wronged, errors in foreign 
words, embarrassing oddities that could 
have been cleared by queries. But all these 
are correctible and count for little in com- 
parison with the fine breadth of plan and 


the consistent common sense of the authors. 
A.H, S. 


THe Comptete Desk Book. By C. O. S. Maw- 
son and J. W. Robson. N. Y., Thomas Y. Cro- 
well Company, 1939. 6 inches x 9 inches, 374 
pp: ($2.50) 

* * * 


AMERICAN PAPERMAKING 


For the first time in the literature of Amer- 
ican papermaking a book dealing princi- 
pally with its economic aspects has been 
issued. As outlined in the introduction, the 
purpose is “to portray the whole economic 
structure of papermaking as practiced in 
the United States. The historical back- 
ground forms an integral part of the pic- 
ture.” 

In a liberally-documented volume con- 
taining 85 bibliographical references, Mr. 
Stevenson has made a valuable addition to 
the literature of the paper industry. The 
work is divided into 13 chapters covering 
historic background, raw material sources, 
labor factors, capitalization, organization of 
the industry, cost behavior, demand char- 
acteristics, price behavior, relation to the 
business cycle, combination movement, so- 
cial control, and an interesting final chapter 
on “A Look Into the Future.” 

It is regrettable that this publisher should 
have printed the book on bulking book 
paper, the least durable of all book papers, 
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ill-adapted for any work of reference, par- 
ticularly one dealing with paper. y » w. 
THE BACKGROUND AND ECONOMICS OF AMER- 
ICAN PAPERMAKING. By Louis Tillotson Steven- 
son, D.C.S., N. Y. & London, Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1940 ($3.00) 


o 2 = 
THE MODERN NEWSPAPER 
Let me make one thing clear at the start: 
the pleasantest looking newspapers were 
those issued in the latter half of the eigh- 
teenth century — such as the New York 
Daily Advertiser of Francis Childs. Uniform 
typography, through the use of a single face 
of type, ample space between columns, and 
an even balance typographically between 
news and advertisements, made for a har- 
mony never since achieved. 

When advertising became applied psy- 
chology, and news became hot instead of 
cold, with a consequent blossoming of 
“scare heads,” the physical make-up of 
newspapers began to deteriorate. Since 
then it has been a steadily losing fight, and 
the advertisers with their parachute troops 
and heavy bombers have captured practic- 
ally all positions. The reader of the modern 
newspaper cautiously threads his way 
through the pages, with the baleful eye of 
the advertiser on him at every moment! 

In one particular only has the modern 
reader an advantage over his immediate 
ancestors: the type in which the news is 
set is much more readable. Ten years or so 
ago a style of type known as “Ionic,” of 
elderly but respectful parentage, though 
possessing no beauty, was introduced, and 
quickly found itself adopted by almost all 
American newspapers. It was the most 
notable improvement ever made in news- 
paper printing. 

Whether there has been equal improve- 
ment in newspaper make-up in other direc- 
tions is dubious. Personally I like the single- 
head arrangement of the present New York 
Post a good deal better than the twelve-deck 
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heads which were the fashion eighty years 
ago, but as to the ordinary newspaper, 
whether one wants his heads strung up and 
down for half a column, or spread across 
one-sixth of the page, is a matter of choice. 
Both seem to me very bad form. But chacun 
a son gotit. The reader of The Modern 
Newspaper, Its Typography and Methods 
of News Presentation may take his choice 
from innumerable examples offered therein 
— some of newspapers which have won the 
Ayer awards, some of which are bad, some 
not so bad. Almost every sort of front-page 
make-up is represented in this account of 
modern production. The writer is Editor of 
the Linotype Company’s house organ, The 
Linotype News, and it is perhaps inevitable 
that he should lean rather heavily on the 
experimental work which has been done in 
that journal, but if one examines the thou- 
sand or so daily newspapers published in 
the United States, one is struck by the mis- 
sionary work still to be done in making them 
typographically less outrageous. Perhaps 
the soundest suggestion for improvement 
was that of Editor Sinnott of the Newark 
News on the occasion of the presentation 
to that paper of the Ayer Cup award in 
1938: “If one uses a seven-column banner 
to announce the fall of a cabinet, what has 
one left to use in announcing the fall of an 
empire?” 

The book will be useful to those who are 
perplexed at the innumerable choices avail- 
able in newspaper make-up, and even to 
those who think that they know what is 
what, it furnishes many interesting and 


novel examples. c.P.R. 


THE Mopern Newspaper, Its TypoGRAPHY 
AND METHODS OF NEws PRESENTATION. By 
John E. Allen. N. Y., Harper & Bros., 1940. 6% 
inches x 10 inches, 234 pp. ($3.00) 

cod = = 
OFFSET NEWSPAPER 
The Hartford Newsdaily is one of the first 
daily newspapers in the United States to be 
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printed by the off-set process. The first issue 
came out on March 4, 1940. The newspaper 
is a tabloid, well illustrated, and furnishes 
a condensation of the news of the day, gen- 
erally without deliberate comment or bias. 

The newspaper was launched by Mr. 
Bice Clemow after two years of preparatory 
work. The physical form was designed by 
Miss Eleanor Treacy, with cryptic one-line 
heads in a bold sans-serif letter. It is a five- 
cent afternoon paper, with a delightful 
minimum of features and comics. 

Now what of it? On the face of the paper 
it does not substantially differ from the 
ordinary tabloid except in the sensible re- 
straint of its head letter. It is a conservative 
tabloid. As a newspaper it probably leaves 
something to be desired, but it has been 
in existence only a little over three months. 
It is necessary to look more closely into the 
whole matter to find any significance in the 
Newsdaily. 

The production of a daily newspaper is a 
very complicated business viewed from any 
angle. We are interested here only in the 
physical printing problems. These involve 
expensive and elaborate composing ma- 


chines and presses, with a number of theo- 
retically unnecessary processes. One of 
these is the making of half-tone and line 
printing blocks which never get to the 
press at all — only to the stereotype table. 
In the off-set newspaper there is no need 
for these blocks, since the type and the pic- 
tures are both photographed directly on 
the printing surface. And this brings us to 
the one weak spot in the new method. Why 
type? If the maximum advantage is to be 
got from the off-set process, some method 
of representing the alphabet other than set- 
ting up lead types is necessary. Such a 
method is at hand in the typewriter, now 
successfully used in such machines as the 
Vari-Typer. What is needed is such a ma- 
chine with variable-width letters, as in lead 
types, and with an automatic rewrite de- 
vice, for getting alignment on both ends of 
the line, or else a photo-type-setter, such 
as has been experimented with for some 
time. With some such device, and the 
off-set press, newspaper printing will be 
brought up to date. The Newsdaily goes 
part of the way. 
C. PLR. 





BOOKS IN 


The handsomest production from a Cana- 
dian press in many a day is Les Annales de 
['H6tel-Dieu de Québec, 1636-1716, pub- 
lished at Quebec by l’Hétel-Dieu, a large 
quarto of xlvii, 448 pp., with front., plates, 
ports., facsims. 1,000 copies are on Garden 
cream laid, at $6.25; also 60 copies on 
Hamilton-Victorian antique wove, of which 
50 are numbered 1-50, and 10 for private 
distribution are numbered I-X. Les Annales 
is published in celebration of the tercentary 
of lHétel-Dieu. The first hospital in Can- 
ada, this institution was established by an 
order of French nuns, les Religieuses Hos- 


CANADA 


pitaliéres, and it opened its doors in Quebec 
about the same time as Harvard College in 
the Colony of Massachusetts Bay. Some 
hundred years later, two sisters of Hétel- 
Dieu wrote down the annals of its found- 
ing and development which are now pub- 
lished in appropriate splendor, and with 
authority — an unauthorized edition having 
been printed at Montauban, France, chez 
Jérome Lezier in 1751. 

Also from French Canada comes Fleury 
Mesplets [!] pionnier de Vimprimerie a 
Montréal, 32 pp., published by the Rolland 
Paper Co. and printed by I’Imprimerie 
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Therien Fréres, Montreal, 1939. This is a 
speech by Mr. Victor Morin, president of 
the Royal Society of Canada, at the annual 
dinner of the Master Printers of Montreal, 
April 19, 1939. Mr. Morin sketches the car- 
eer of Mesplet, a French printer sent by 
the Continental Congress from Philadelphia 
in the spring of 1776, to aid the American 
commissioners, Franklin, Chase and Car- 
roll, in winning the Montréalais to the Rev- 
olutionary cause. After the Americans 
returned home unsuccessful, Mesplet re- 
mained to operate the first printing office in 
Montreal, which he did, except for occa- 
sional suspension by government or bailiffs, 
till his death in 1794. Among his many pro- 
ductions was the Montreal Gazette, estab- 
lished in 1785 and still published. The 
Rolland Paper Company’s charming little 
book is designed after the first publication 
bearing Mesplet’s Montreal imprint, Régle- 
ment de la Confrérie de l Adoration Per- 
petuelle du S. Sacrement et de la Bonne 
Mort ... Nouvelle Edition ... A Montréal 
Chez F. Mesplet & C. Berger, Imprimeurs 
& Libraires, prés le Marché, 1776, and in- 
cludes a reproduction of its title page. Mes- 
plet’s previous edition of Réglement, with- 
out imprint, which Mr. Aegidius Fauteux® 
suggests as the first product of the press in 
Montreal, Mr. Morin apparently believes 
was actually printed in Philadelphia. 

Rous & Mann Limited, Toronto, have 
just sent out their eighth annual present to 
friends of the house, An Impartial Account 
of Lieut. Col. Bradstreet’s Expedition to 
Fort Frontenac, To Which are added A 
Few Reflections on the Conduct of that En- 
terprize and the Advantages resulting from 
its Success, by a Volunteer on the Expedi- 
tion, “designed, printed and bound in May 
1940, in our plant at 172 Simcoe Street.” It 
is an attractive book of 32 pages, set in 





*Fleury Mesplet, une étude sur les commencements de 
Vimprimerie dans la ville de Montreal, by 7E. Fauteux, 
in Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America, y. 28, 
pt. 2, pp. 164-93, 1934. 
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Egmont 10 point with Gothic initials, and 
printed on a smooth cream stock. Like the 
previous publications in the series, this work 
is printed for the first time from mss. and it 
includes a reproduction of James Peachey’s 
water color of Fort Frontenac 1783, and a 
contemporary map. The Account records a 
sortie of the French and Indian War, in 
which some 2700 New York and other Col- 
onial militiamen marched from Schenectady 
to Fort Frontenac (now Kingston, Ontario) , 
in August 1758. 

Another fine presentation piece is A 
Postscript on J. E. H. Macdonald, 1873- 
1932, by Lorne Pierce. This essay of 12 
pages, in 12 point Goudy Monotype, was 
printed in an edition “of one hundred copies 
only for Lorne Pierce and a few friends in 
April 1940, by the Ryerson Press, Toronto.” 
Dr. Pierce, who is editor for the Ryerson 
Press, makes his final comment on the life 
and work of his late friend and dedicates 
it to the latter’s son, Thoreau. Macdonald 
was an artist whose glowing landscapes of 
Canada, east and west, have made him “so 
thoroughly our interpreter that his name 
must live so long as our country lasts.” One 
of these, a Rocky Mountain lake, is repro- 
duced in black on the cover, which is Lom- 
bardia, Mantova color, Italian handmade 
deckle edge. 

Many novelties in the graphic arts were 
produced as souvenirs in commemoration of 
the royal tour of Canada last year. Con- 
spicuous for their brilliant style were those 
issued by the two railway companies which 
shared the honors of the royal train, 
though neither production bears the name 
of the designer, printer or engraver. The 
Spirit of Canada, Dominion and Provinces, 
1939, a Souvenir of Welcome to H.M. King 
George VI and H.M. Queen Elizabeth, pub- 
lished by the Canadian Pacific Railway and 
distributed by McClelland & Stewart Ltd., 
publishers, Toronto, contains 60 pages, 12% 
x 10% inches. It reproduces twelve water 
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color sketches of legislative buildings and 
national monuments by Charles W. Simp- 
son, also a royal portrait, thirteen coats of 
arms, a map, and numerous tailpieces in 
full color. The text is a series of sketches 
by Canadian authors, extolling the virtues 
of their native or adopted provinces. An- 
other volume, Visit of their Majesties the 
King & Queen to Canada, Itinerary May- 
June, 1939, was issued jointly by Canadian 
National Railways and Canadian Pacific 
Railway. Decorated in blue and gold, its 
195 pages, 9 x 6% inches, contain descrip- 
tive notes day by day, maps, sketches, and 
144 photographs of views on the royal 
journey across Canada. 

The Anson McKim Advertising Agency 
of Montreal and Toronto passed its half- 
century mark in 1939 and the event coin- 
cided with the preparation of a book by two 
members of the firm: The Story of Advertis- 
ing in Canada, a Chronicle of Fifty Years, 
by H. E. Stephenson and Carlton Mc- 
Naught; Toronto, Ryerson Press, 1940, 
$3.50. xvi, 364 pp., illus. The authors trace 
the main lines of development in the adver- 
tising field in Canada, the organization of 
the first service agency by Anson McKim. 
They show the gradual changes in adver- 
tisers’ viewpoint, in production methods, 
commodities and ultimately in public taste. 
In their preface the authors state that “while 
largely North American in genre, advertis- 
ing and advertising practice in the northern 
half of the continent have followed a course 
and developed traits which are due to geo- 
graphic and demographic features peculiar 
to Canada.” These distinctive characteris- 
tics are their study. Their mass of factual 
information and several hundred illustra- 
tions are so exclusively Canadian, however, 
that the differences in American and Eng- 
lish advertising do not emerge very clearly. 


But one of the most interesting chapters, 
“The Canadian Market,” points the indubit- 
able fact that while this market of 11,000,- 
000 people differs as a whole from both 
English and American, the various market- 
ing zones from the Maritime Provinces to 
British Columbia differ subtly from each 
other. So subtly that only one who has had 
long and intimate acquaintance with the 
territory can produce fully effective adver- 
tising. 

A comprehensive view of contemporary 
advertising is given by Marketing, a weekly 
trade paper published by W. A. Lydiatt, 
Toronto. The issue of April 13, 1940, in- 
cludes a separate section entitled: Annual 
Exhibit of Canadian Advertisements, “as 
selected by Marketing from the work of the 
leading Canadian Advertising Agencies, 
with a list of Advertising Agencies and Ac- 
counts placed in Canada.” 

Canadian celebrations of the quincenten- 
ary of the invention of printing are getting 
under way. The Redpath Library of McGill 
University, Montreal, had an exhibition, 
“500 Years of Printing,” February 1 to 
April 30. Toronto characteristically an- 
nounced a Graphic Arts Sunday for June 
2, and Rev. C. H. Dickinson, Book Stew- 
ard of the United Church® Publishing 
House prepared a leaflet, Printing, the 
Mother of Progress, to encourage notice 
from the pulpits. Other celebrations are 
planned in Toronto, notably a display of 
production methods and machinery at the 
Canadian National Exhibition, August 23 
to September 7, 1940. The Howard-Smith 
Paper Co., Montreal, devoted No. 50 of its 
house organ, Paper on Parade, to Johann 
Gutenberg, the cover illustration and lead- 
ing article debunking the Father of Printing 
of his beard! 





*The United Church is a union of the former Methodist, 
Presbyterian and Congregationalist denominations. 
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Notes from a variety of sources will be published as a regular department of Print. Contributions 


of general interest are cordially invited. 


COURSES 

A course in the history and appreciation of 
book production, and one in the history and 
art of the printed book are being offered at 
the summer school of the University of 
Illinois by Dr. Hellmut Lehmann-Haupt, 
June 17 to August 10. 


L. Moholy-Nagy, Director of the Chi- 
cago School of Design, will direct special 
courses in art, incorporating the basic prin- 
ciples of the Bauhaus method, at Mills Col- 
lege, near Oakland, California, during the 
summer session, June 23 to August 3. Both 
graduate and undergraduate courses are 
offered. 


The summer session of the Department of 
Printing, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
will extend from June 28 to August 10, 
with courses being offered in hand compo- 
sition, offset lithography, advertising pro- 
duction, and layout and design, among 
others. 


“The Arts of the Book,” a new course 
under the direction of Professor Henry L. 
Seaver at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology aroused interest this spring. It in- 
cluded a study of paper, type, and printing 
plates, their history and relation to effective 
printing. Associated with Professor Seaver 
in the fields of instruction were Dr. Dard 
Hunter, curator of the Institute’s Paper 
Museum; Professor Arthur C. Hardy of the 
Department of Physics, an authority on op- 
tics, color analysis, and modern printing 
inks; Professor John E. Burchard, director 
at the Institute of the Albert Farwell Bemis 
Foundation; James R. Killian, Jr., chairman 
of the Board of Publications; and Professor 
Frederick G. Fassett, Jr., editor of the Tech- 
nology Review and Associate Professor of 
English. 
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The Department of Printing and Graphic 
Arts at Harvard, established last year under 
the auspices of the College Library with 
Philip Hofer as Curator, is rapidly equip- 
ping its workshop for practice and investi- 
gation in the graphic arts. A student group 
is already working at the hand press on 
typographic problems, and facilities for sim- 
ilar activity in the print-making mediums 
are being arranged. The Department serves 
to integrate the related interests in the field 
for the Division of Fine Arts as well as for 
the Library, and two graduate courses and 
one undergraduate course are scheduled 
for the coming year. 


& = sd 


QUIZ. “Fun in Print,” a literary quiz, is 
broadcast by WABC Sundays at 6:00 p.m. 
(E.D.S.T.) during the summer, with Sig- 
mund Spaeth, the “Tune Detective,” as 
master of ceremonies. Questions submitted 
by listeners are based on virtually anything 
in print: books, magazines, newspapers, 
etc., and are submitted to guests from liter- 
ary circles and to the studio audience. 


* * a 


POLL. Carl Purington Rollins, Printer to 
Yale University, is chairman of a committee 
of university press executives conducting a 
poll of university students in various parts 
of the country to indicate what type faces 
are most pleasing and readable. Twelve 
different, unidentified clumps of type are 
printed on the test sheets, and participating 
students are asked to make first, second, 
and third choices. The committee will pub- 
lish a report of its findings, as soon as results 
are received and tabulated, in Direct Ad- 
vertising, Boston, the publication which 
initiated the plan. 
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TYPE ORNAMENTS. From the work- 
shop of W. A. Dwiggins, via Linotype, ar- 
rived recently these new typographic decor- 
ative designs, christened “Caravan.” The 
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idea for them came from a set of stencilled 
borders used to frame the maps and pic- 
tures in an edition of Marco Polo’s Travels 
designed by Mr. Dwiggins. 


* * * 


PAPER MUSEUM. Writes Dr. Dard 
Hunter regarding the current news of the 
Paper Museum: “We have issued one book- 
let relating to the Museum and others are 
contemplated ... Only 200 copies were 
made and these were exhausted within a 
few days. We had to disappoint a number 
of libraries. All of these publications will be 
on handmade paper from my mill in Lime 
Rock, Connecticut, and all will be printed 
here at the Paper Museum Press. 

“The Museum is open every day from 
nine until five, Saturdays from nine until 
one, and we will be glad to welcome any 
readers of Print. We especially wish you 
would make it known that the Paper Mu- 
seum is available to anyone interested.” 


A. I. G. A. Officers and directors for 1940- 
41 of the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts, elected at the annual meeting in May, 
include the following: Melbert B. Cary, Jr., 
president; Henry W. Kent, honorary presi- 
dent; Arthur R. Thompson, first vice-presi- 
dent; William C. Euler, Edward A. Adams, 
Fred Anthoensen, Winfield Challenger, 
George K. Hebb’, Arnett W. Leslie, Stanley 
Marcus, R. N. McArthur, C. C. Ronalds, 
Lessing Rosenthal, and Homer E. Sterling, 
honorary vice-presidents; Ronald F. Mans- 
bridge, secretary; Edith Kerr, treasurer; 
George H. Carter, Reinhold F. Gehner, and 
Frederick G. Rudge to serve for three years 
as directors; Anthony P. Tedesco, director 
for two years; Quincy P. Emery and Thom- 


as N. Fairbanks, directors for one year. 
*Died May 16, 1940 


= a = 


ART BOOKS. Harper & Brothers and 
The Hyperion Press plan to issue, begin- 
ning in September, a series of twelve vol- 
umes of representative modern art, edited 
and produced in the United States under 
the supervision of André Gloeckner. Henry 
Varnum Poor, by Peyton Boswell, Jr., will 
be first in the series. 


* o * 


From The New York Times one may ob- 
tain for ten cents a booklet, The Story of 
the Recorded Word, which gives briefly a 
history of five thousand years of recording 
“from man’s first impressions on clay to the 
modern newspaper.” It is illustrated with 
reproductions of manuscript, printed book, 
and newspaper pages from The New York 
Times collection, noted in Print’s calendar 
of current exhibitions in this issue. 


2 = 5 7 
Add Goudy-ana: Mr. Goudy has been 
made an honorary member (the first) of the 
Roxburghe Club in California; July will 
find him in Honolulu. 
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The Music Press, Inc., a new music pub- 
lishing house, has been established by 
Richard H. Dana, with offices at 118 West 
57th Street, New York City. W. A. Dwig- 
gins has developed a new set of music 
characters for the Press and will supervise 
the layout of editions. 

= = = 


The Press of the Woolly Whale, New York 
City, plans to publish late this year Guten- 
berg and the Strasbourg Documents of 
1439, a study of the famous Gutenberg law- 
suit and other evidence related to the in- 
vention of printing from movable types, by 
Professor Otto W. Fuhrmann, Director of 
the Division of Graphic Arts of New York 
University and a member of the Gutenberg 
Gesellschaft, Mainz. The price will prob- 
ably be $5.00. 
oe 


2 = 


More than 6,500 books and pamphlets on 
modern art are housed in the Museum of 
Modern A:t Library in New York City, 
which has recently been opened to the pub- 
lic. Library hours are from 10:00 a.m. to 
5:00 p.m. daily except Sundays and holi- 
days. 
ai Sd = = 

Installation took place in the spring, in 
Harvard’s Germanic Museum, of a collec- 
tion of 7,000 volumes of Germanic litera- 
ture — the Faber du Faur Library, on loan. 
Of importance to students of the German 
language, it is also noteworthy for fine bind- 
ings and the appropriate character of its 
setting. “No description,” according to the 
Germanic Museum Bulletin, “can give an 
adequate impression of the physical appear- 
ance of the library. Old bookcases of 
Baroque design, sculpture, painting, and 
furniture of the period, and colorful pat- 
terns of old gilded leather have given to the 
heavily vaulted room a strong resemblance 
to the monastery libraries which may still 
be found . . . in Europe.” Dr. Curt von 


Faber assembled the collection. 
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Five Hundred Years of Printing 
Few persons interested in the graphic arts 
can fail to be aware that 1940 is the year 
for celebration of the five hundredth anni- 
versary of printing from movable types in 
Europe. This poster stamp is the official 
Anniversary Emblem, designed by W. A. 
Dwiggins and issued by the Printing Anni- 
versary Committee of the American Insti- 
tute of Graphic Arts, 285 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. The stamps are available 
from the committee in lots ranging from 25 
(30c) to 1,000 ($2.10). 

Continued demand has led the Institute 
to issue a third edition of facsimile pages 
of books identified with the 500th and other 
printing anniversaries. The collection in- 
cludes pages from the Gutenberg Bible 
and a contemporary manuscript, the Fust 
and Schoeffer Psalter of 1457, the Manual 
de Adultos of 1540, and the Bay Psalm Book 
of 1640. Some pamphlets are no longer 
available, but they are replaced by a re- 
print of articles from The Publishers’ Week- 
ly of January 6, 1940, containing authorita- 
tive data and illustrations. This display 
material is offered at cost -- $1.25 postpaid 
— by the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts. Extra copies of The Publishers’ Week- 
ly reprint may be had at 25 cents each. Re- 
mittance with order is requested. 
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250 Years of Papermaking 


To commemorate the founding of the first 
paper mill in the American colonies, this 
stamp, depicting the process of making 
paper by hand, has been issued. Sculptor 
George Moore made the figures, and Dard 
Hunter created the miniature equipment. 
In the corner is the second watermark used 
by William Rittenhouse, founder in 1690 
of the first paper mill. The communities of 
Roxborough, Manayunk, and Wissahickon 
in Philadelphia, Pa., are planning extensive 
celebration of the paper mill founding, for 
it was in that locality that the first and sec- 
ond mills of Rittenhouse were built. The 
week of June 27th has been chosen for cele- 
bration of this and other historical anniver- 
saries by the local committee, with July Ist 
designated “William Rittenhouse Day.” At 
that time a tablet to the memory of Ritten- 
house is to be dedicated and a luncheon 
held at the original site of the mill, on Wis- 
sahickon Creek. A schedule of events is 
available from M. L. Frederick, 6100 Ridge 
Ave., Roxborough, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The anniversary stamp was designed and 
printed under direction of William Bond 
Wheelwright, Cambridge, Mass., and the 
Boston Bank Note Company did the print- 
ing by offset, on McLaurin-Jones’ gummed 
and coated paper. Packets of 1,000 can be 
secured from Mr. Wheelwright for $5.00 
postpaid, larger quantities at a lower rate. 


George Trenholm has been appointed Type 
Designer and Counselor to the Intertype 
Corporation. 
& = = 

The Fifty Book Show of 1940, and the 
current exhibit of trade books arranged by 
the Trade Book Clinic and the A.I.G.A., are 
on display this month at the Hudson Park 
Branch of the New York Public Library, 
10 Seventh Avenue South. The former will 
be shown through June 28th; the latter, 
through the 29th. 


a o * 


Thomas Maitland Cleland received the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts gold 
medal on May 7 for outstanding contribu- 
tions to the graphic arts. 


* a oa 


A second annual Textbook Show was 
held at the New York Public Library during 
May and is now on tour, with the Conven- 
tion of the National Education Association 
of Milwaukee, the Summer School of Co- 
lumbia University, and various libraries and 
boards of education on its itinerary. Sixty 
textbooks won a place in the show. 

* ® & 

Dedication ceremonies took place in Berke- 
ley, California, on March 29 for the new 
$400,000 office building and plant of the 
University of California Press. This pro- 
vides the 47-year-old organization with one 
of the best-equipped and most efficiently 
arranged publishing plants in the West. 
Samuel T. Farquhar is manager. 


* ea * 


WEST COAST. From Wilder Bentley, 
well-known California printer, comes the 
following West Coast news: 

“On May 23 Frederic W. Goudy lec- 
tured in the Mills College Art Department 
Auditorium. Mr. Goudy dealt with the de- 
signing and founding of his new type face, 
‘Californian,’ to be held exclusively by the 
University of California Press. He said that 
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his book, Typologia: Types and Their De- 
sign, which he is seeing through the Press, 
is well along. 

“That the Grabhorn Press still holds un- 
disputed sway over the limited editions 
production market in the West is evidenced 
by the eagerness with which collectors 
await publication of the Bibliography of the 
Grabhorn Press at a time when most bib- 
liographies go begging. Only the first few 
forms have been run off and the edition is 
almost sold out. [Prepublication price, 
$35.00] 

“On June 1 The Archetype Press, op- 
erated by Wilder and Ellen Bentley at 1836 
Euclid Court, Northgate, Berkeley, Califor- 
nia, since 1934, ceased to function as a 
professional hand press. The Archetype 
Press imprint will, however, continue to be 
used on printing designed by Mr. Bentley, 
the actual production of such items being 
executed by the printing office of James J. 
Gillick & Company, Inc., 2057 Center 
Street, Berkeley, where Mr. Bentley is now 
associated.” 

Mr. Bentley calls attention to the fine 
wood engraving being done by the Los An- 
geles artist, Paul Landacre. 

According to its annual report recently 
published, the Henry E. Huntington Li- 
brary, of San Marino, California, attracted 
nearly 200,000 visitors in 1939. Among its 
exhibitions during the year were “Mexico 
in the Sixteenth Century,” and reshowings 
of “The Constitution of the United States” 
and “Rare Newspapers and Their Precur- 
sors.” The Library makes photostats and 
microprints for other institutions and stu- 
dents working at a distance, as well as for 
its own use. It now has on hand more than 
3,000 sets of negative photostats of its 
rarer and more fragile possessions. Classi- 
fied lists of these have acquainted other 
libraries with a convenient and economical 
means of adding rare texts, and many pur- 
chases have resulted. 
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PM. New York DaILy. 
An entirely new kind of 
daily newspaper, priced 
at 5c, appeared on the 
newsstands of New York 
City on June 18th. Up 
to a week before publication final decisions 
on layout and typography were still pend- 
ing, so that a complete description of the 
actual appearance of PM could not be ob- 
tained for this issue of Print. However, the 
following details will give an indication of 
the character and importance of this revo- 
lutionary venture. 

The paper is departmentalized into broad 
classifications — New York News, News of 
the Nation, Foreign News, Sports, Finan- 
cial, News of Labor, News of the Press, 
News for Living. The beginning of each 
major department carries a box summary. 
Over half the contents are filled with pic- 
tures — story-telling photographs and art- 
work. The front page contains only pictures 
and headlines. PM will carry no advertising. 

PuysicaL Detats. Size: approximately 
11 x 14 inches, 32 pages (except for 64 
pages on Saturday). Binding: wire staples. 
Paper: special, dull finish. Presswork: print- 
ed with special instant-drying ink, permit- 
ting clean, crisp reproduction of pictures 
from finer-screen halftones than usual. 
Eight of the thirty-two pages have a second 
color, which varies from day to day. De- 
signer: T. M. Cleland. Type: 9 point Cale- 
donia (the type you are now reading) on 
10 point body, 15 picas wide (Print’s 
column is 14% picas wide). Makeup: four 
columns to a page, all stories appearing in 
full in one place. Artwork: drawings and 
paintings from a broad group of artists will 
accompany the use of photographs, to an 
extent that, according to the publisher, 
promises “the largest endowment of living 
art in contemporary times.” 

Print intends to present a complete de- 
scription and an evaluation of PM, New 
York Daily, in the fall issue. 
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CHECK DATES FOR LAST-MINUTE CHANGES. EXHIBITS FREE UNLESS NOTED. 


New York 

Sixty CENTURIES OF PERSIAN ART. American 
Institute of Iranian Art, 1 E. 51. To June 22: 
10-6; Sun. 12-7. Adm. Mon.-Fri., 50c; Sat., 
Sun., 25c. More than three hundred manu- 
scripts and other works of art valued at ten 
million dollars have been assembled by Arthur 
Upham Pope. ‘ 
WALLPAPER EXHIBITION. Cooper Union Mu- 
seum, Cooper Square. Permanent: 9-5, exc. 
Sun. Closed July, Aug. 

Lirnocrapuy. General Printing Ink Gallery, 
100 Sixth Ave. Permanent: 9-5. Fine litho- 
graphic prints and books, old and new, have 
been assembled by the Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY AND ICONOGRAPHY OF PRINTING. 
Grolier Club, 47 E. 60. To Sept. 15: 10-5, exe. 
Sun. A basic exhibition, now in the Club’s 
Exhibition Hall. 

Hesrew INcuNABULA. Jewish Theological Sem- 
inary Museum, Broadway & 122. Summer: 
10-5, exc. Fri., Sat. Fifteenth century Hebrew 
printing, and illuminated Haggadahs, Megil- 
lahs, and Ketubahs. 

Wooncuts. Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fifth 
Ave. & 82. To Sept. 1: 10-5; Sun. 1-6. Free 
exc. Mon., Fri. (25c). A historical exhibition 
of woodcuts from the Museum collection con- 
tinues through the summer. 


MEXICAN ART. Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 
53. To Sept. 30: 10-6; Sun. 12-10; Wed. 10-10. 
Adm. 25c. This imposing show includes a sec- 
tion on prints assembled by Miguel Covarru- 
bias. 

Tue Press In AMERICA. New York Historical 
Society, 170 Central Park W. To Aug. 31; 10-5; 
Sun. 1-5. Closed Mon., holidays. Exhibition has 
been arranged to commemorate the 500th An- 
niversary of Printing from Movable Types. 
Prints. New York Public Library Print Gallery, 
476 Fifth Ave. To Dec.: 9-6; Sun. 1-5. This 
showing includes selections from the Library’s 
permanent collection. Story of the Recorded 
Word in Art, third floor lobby, consists of six 
murals painted by Edward Laning under direc- 
tion of the New York City Art Project. (The 
first floor corridor display of printing and illus- 
tration processes should not be missed by any- 
one interested in book production. ) ate 


THE History OF THE RECORDED WorpD. New 
York Times Annex, 219 W. 43. Permanent: 
10-5, exc. Sun. Wed. 10-10. Tablets, manu- 
scripts, printing materials, books, and news- 
papers form a comprehensive and instructive 
collection. 

ILLUMINATED Manuscripts. Pierpont Morgan 
Library, 29 E. 36. To Oct. 31: 10-5, exc. Sun. 
Closed Aug. Forty works of scribes and artists 
of European and Near Eastern countries, dat- 
ing from the 9th to the 16th century, are 
displayed. 

CHAUCER EXHIBITION. Rosenbach Co., 14 E. 
51. Very rare early manuscripts of the Canter- 
bury Tales, and books of Chaucer’s contempo- 
raries are displayed in honor of the 600th 
anniversary of Chaucer’s birth. 

New York Wortp’s Fair. American Art Today, 
American Art Today Bldg. To Oct. 27. Prints, 
with special emphasis on lithography, and an 
artist’s workshop are sponsored by the WPA 
art program and collaborating organizations. 
This section is supplemented by a non-WPA 
group of prints by members of The Society of 
American Etchers. Stamp Collection. British 
Bldg. Adm. 25c. This being the 100th anni- 
versary of the postage stamp, the Fair has as- 
sembled a goodly collection, including stamps 
from the albums of King George VI and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. Commercial Exhibit. Maritime 
Transportation & Communications Bldg. Rog- 
ers-Kellogg-Stillson, Inc., printers of the official 
World’s Fair Guide Book, sponsor a commer- 
cial letterpress and lithographic exhibit. 500 
Years of Printing. Science and Education Build- 
ing. A working replica of the Gutenberg Press 
and facsimiles of famous books are exhibited 
under the sponsorship of the Cuneo Press. 


FRENCH CoLor PRINTs. Brooklyn Museum, 
Eastern Pkway. To Sept. 1: 9-5; Sun. 1-6. The 
exhibition, entitled “Estampes Galantes,” is 
made up of 18th century prints from the 
Lachman-Misse collection and the Knoedler 
Galleries. 

Pittsburgh 


Encravincs. Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
To Aug. 4: 10-10; Sun. 2-6. Thirty members 
of the English Society of Wood Engravers are 
represented by 108 engravings in an invitation 
showing. 
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Philadelphia 


ANNIVERSARY SHOw. Franklin Institute. To 
June 30. Examples of historic and contempor- 
ary printing and the allied arts are exhibited. 
A 250TH CELEBRATION. Roxborough, Manay- 
unk, and Wissahickon (Philadelphia), Pa. June 
27-July 4. The founding of the first paper mill 
by William Rittenhouse in 1690 will be cele- 
brated with pageantry and other events. 


Rochester 


CONFERENCE ON PRINTING EpucaTIon. Roch- 
ester Athenaeum & Mechanics Institute. June 
30-July 3. The annual conference of the Na- 
tional Graphic Arts Education Guild will be 
held, under direction of R. Randolph Karch, 
with instructors in printing participating in a 
symposium relating to their problems. Printing 
Anniversary Week will be observed concurrent- 
ly, with special exhibits at the Rochester Public 
Library. 
Cincinnati 


ALL-YEAR CELEBRATION. A Greater Cincinnati 
Committee, headed by Lee Augustine, opened 
the Printing Anniversary season in April and 
plans a graphic arts exhibit for September, a 
celebration of the American papermaking an- 
niversary in October, a high school essay con- 
test in November, and plant visits in December. 


Chicago 
PRINTS AND ENGRAVINGS. Chicago Art Institute. 
To Oct. 15: 9-5; Sun. 12-5. Free Wed., Sat., 
Sun. Japanese prints of Yedo by Hiroshige; to 
Sept. 15: Italian Baroque prints, including sev- 
eral by Tiepolo; and etchings and wood en- 
gravings by Auguste Lepére. 
Puoto LiTHOGRAPHERS CONVENTION. Palmer 
House. Sept. 18-20. 
Firty Books oF THE YEAR. Lakeside Press. To 
July 31. Bririsu Frrry Books. Lakeside Press. 
To July 3. 

San Francisco 


GoLpEN GaTE INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION. 
Fine Printing, Fine Arts Palace. To Sept. 29: 
10-10. Adm. 25c. Five hundred books of the 
finest presses of the world are exhibited by San 
Francisco’s distinguished club of rare book col- 
lectors, the Roxburghe Club, under chairman- 
ship of Morgan A. Gunst. Among special edu- 
cational exhibits scheduled is a modern recon- 
struction of the method followed by Gutenberg 
in casting his type, carried out under direction 
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of Gustav Mori, Director of the Gutenberg Mu- 
seum at Mainz. The Art in Action section offers 
actual demonstrations by print makers and 
lithographers. 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS CONVENTION. 
July 11, 12, 13. Symposiums on “Art Educa- 
tion in the U. S.” and “The Rise of Art in the 
Far West” with national leaders and authori- 
ties on the program. 
INTERNATIONAL Assoc. OF PRINTING HoUusE 
CraFTSMEN. Palace Hotel. Aug. 4-8. The an- 
nual convention will be marked by special 
printing anniversary observances in San Fran- 
cisco, under direction of Hartley E. Jackson. 
West Coast 
SECOND ANNUAL SHOW OF WESTERN Books. 
Itinerary, as given by the Rounce & Coffin 
Club, sponsors: University of California at Los 
Angeles, May 15-June 15; Claremont Colleges, 
June 19-July 20; Los Angeles Public Library, 
July 24-Aug. 24; Mills College, Sept. 2-21; 
University of California, Berkeley, Sept. 25- 
Oct. 18; California State Library, Sacramento, 
Oct. 23-Nov. 9; University of Oregon, Nov. 18- 
30; Oregon State College, Dec. 4-14; Univer- 
sity of Washington, Dec. 19-Jan. 18, 1941; Los 
Angeles City College, Feb. 1-20, 1941. 


Buenos Aires 


THE ARGENTINE Way. National Museum of 
Fine Arts. Beginning July 1. An exhibition of 
books published during the five centuries since 
the invention of printing, with a section de- 
voted to Argentina. 





SWAP COLUMN 


Do you have books, type, prints, equipment, horses, and- 
irons, ideas you would trade with other readers? Beginning 
with the next issue Paint will conduct a Swap Column, free 
to subscribers. Send in your advertisement, reasonably short 
and sprightly; we agree to insert it (subject to the editor's 
pencilling) in the next issue. Closing date for copy is August 
15th. Replies to advertisements should be identified with key 
number and addressed to Print, Box 1893, New Haven, 
Conn. 

To start vou off, here's how: 











1851 EDITION of Ilansard’s The Art of Print- 
ing, Its History and Practice From the Days of 
John Gutenberg offered in exchange for a dozen 
white Pekin ducks or a similar fowl ceed. 111 

PRIVATE PRESSES. Will swap har set books 
done at my own press for examples of your work. 

112 
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DOLPHIN No. 8 offered in exchange for old 
moulding planes. 113 

TYPE SPECIMEN BOOKS. Will swap Farm- 
er, 1900; Hildreth, 1938; Morey (no date); Bar- 
nard’s Monograph on F. W. Goudy; for specimen 
book before 1880. 114 











Checklist 
OF CURRENT GRAPHIC ARTS PERIODICALS 


This list of current periodicals in the graphic arts is intended to be comprehensive, even to includ- 
ing magazines on art which frequently contain material on prints and general design. No European 
magazines are listed because of war conditions, except SIGNATURE, the English quadrimestrial on 


the graphic arts, which came through early in June. 


AMERICAN 





AD (Formerly PM) (bi-monthly) 
AD Publishing Company, 130 West 46th 
Street, New York. Editors: Robert L. 
Leslie and Percy Seitlin. $1 per year. 


ADVERTISING & SELLING (monthly) 
Robbins Publishing Company, Inc., 9 
East 38th Street, New York. Editor: 
F. C. Kendall. $2 per year. 


AMERICAN Artist (monthly) 
Watson-Guptill Publications, Inc., 330 
W. 42nd St., New York $3 per year. 


AMERICAN INK MAKER (monthly) 
MacNair-Dorland Company, Inc., 254 
West 31st Street, New York. Editor: 
Wayne E. Dorland. $3 per year. 


THE AMERICAN PRINTER (monthly) 
Robbins Publishing Company, Inc., 9 
East 38th Street, New York. Editor: 
Laurence B. Siegfried. $2 per year. 


Art Dicest (semi-monthly) 
Art Digest, Inc., 116 E. 59th St., New 
York. Editor: Peyton Boswell, Jr. Dur- 
ing June, July, Aug. and Sept. appears 
only monthly. $3 per year. 


Art News (weekly) 
Art News, Inc., 186 E. 57th St., New 
York. Editor: Alfred M. Frankfurter. 
$7 per year. 
THE ART QUARTERLY 
Detroit Institute of Arts, Detroit, Mich. 
Editors: W. R. Valentiner and E. P. Rich- 
ardson. $4 per year. 


BooxkBINDING & Book PropucTION (month.) 
50 Union Square, New York. Editor: 
David M. Glixon. $2 per year. 


Direct ADVERTISING and Sample Book of 
Mill Brand Papers (quarterly) 
Paper Makers Advertising Association, 
210 South Street, Boston, Mass. Editor: 
Brad Stephens. $1 per year. 
EpIToR AND PuBLISHER (weekly) 
1475 Broadway, New York. Editor: 
Arthur T. Robb. $4 per year. 
GrapuHic Arts Montreiy (monthly) 
Graphic Arts Publishing Company, 608 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Editor: D. B. Eisenberg. 
$1 per year; Free to executives 
THE INLAND PrinTER (monthly) 
The Inland Printer Company, 309 West 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. Edi- 
tor: J. L. Frazier. $4 per year. 
MaGazinE OF Art (monthly) 
American Federation of Arts, Barr Bldg., 
Washington, D.C. Editor: F. A. Whit- 
ing. $5 per year. 
MoperN LitHocrapny (monthly) 
The Photo-Lithographer, Inc., 254 West 
81st Street, New York. Editor: Richard 
Roley. $3 per year. 
MoperN Pacxacinc (monthly) 
Breskin Publishing Corporation, 122 East 
42nd Street, New York. Editor: A. Q. 
Maisel. $5 per year. 
More Business (monthly) 
American Photo-Engravers Association, 
166 West Van Buren Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Editor: Louis Flader. 
Distributed by local photo-engravers. 
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CHECKLIST OF PERIODICALS 


THE NATIONAL GRAPHIC ARTS EDUCATION 
Guitp News BuLuetin (irregular) 
National Graphic Arts Education Guild, 
719 - 15th Street, Washington, D. C. 
Editor: Fred J. Hartman. 
Distributed to members. 


THE NaTIonAL LiTHOGRAPHER (monthly) 
The National Lithographer Publishing 
Company, 11 Park Place, New York. 
Editor: Harris W. C. Browne. 

$3 per year. 

New ENGLAND EDITOR AND PRINTER 
(monthly) 
Editor and Printer Publishing Company, 
Dedham, Mass. Editor: Thomas J. 
Tierney. $2 per year. 


News-LeEtTER of the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts (monthly) 
American Institute of Graphic Arts, 115 
East 40th Street, New York. Editor: 
Eugene M. Ettenberg. 
Distributed to members. 


PACIFIC PRINTER AND PUBLISHER (monthly) 
The Pacific Printer, 637 Rialto Building, 
San Francisco, Cal. Editor: Charles 
McIntyre. $2 per year. 

THE Paper INDUSTRY AND PAPER WoRLD 

(monthly) 
Fritz Publications, Inc. 59 East Van 
Buren Street, Chicago, Ill. Editor: Harry 
E. Weston. 


Parnassus (monthly) 
College Art Association, 137 E. 57th St., 
New York. Editor: John Shapley. 
$2.50 per year. 
PeNciL Points (monthly) 
Reinhold Publishing Corporation, 330 
West 42nd Street, New York. Editor: 
Kenneth Reid. $3 per year. 


THE PHOTO-ENGRAVERS BULLETIN 
(monthly) 
American Photo-Engravers Association, 
166 West Van Buren Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Editor: Louis Flader. $3 per year. 
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Print: A Quarterly Journal of the Graphic 

Arts. 
William Edwin Rudge, Publisher, Inc. 
424 Temple Street, New Haven, Conn. 
$5 per year. 


THE Print CoLLectors’ CHRONICLE 
(quarterly) 
1270 Board of Trade Building, Kansas 
City, Mo. Editor: Alfred Fowler. 
$1 per year. 


THE Print CoLLector’s QUARTERLY 
615 Wyandotte Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
Editor: A. H. Stubbs. $5 per year. 
PrinTERS’ Ink (weekly) 
The Printers’ Ink Publications, 185 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York. Editor: C. B. 
Larrabee. $3 per year. 


Printers’ INK Montuiy (monthly) 
The Printers’ Ink Publications, 185 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York. Editor: C. B. 
Larrabee. $2 per year. 


PrinTInc (monthly) 
Walden, Sons and Mott, Inc., 41 Park 
Row, New York. Editor: E. F. Trotter. 
$1 per year, national edition; $2 per year, 
metropolitan edition. 

Tue Printinc Art (bi-monthly) 
Printing Art Publications, Inc., 340 West 
Huron Street, Chicago, Ill. Editor: John 
L. Scott. $10 per year. 


Tue PusisHers’ WEEKLY (weekly) 
R. R. Bowker Company, 62 West 45th 
Street, New York. Editor: Frederick 
G. Melcher. $5 per year. 


Stupio (monthly) 
Studio Publications, Inc., 381 Fourth 
Ave., New York. Editor: Geoffrey 
Holme. $6 per year. 


WESsTVACO INSPIRATIONS FOR PRINTERS 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company, 
230 Park Avenue, New York. House 
Organ. 





CHECKLIST OF PERIODICALS 


CANADIAN 


ANNUALS 





CANADIAN PRINTER & PUBLISHER (monthly) 
The MacLean Publishing Company, 481 
University Avenue, Toronto 2, Canada. 
Editor: H. A. Nicholson. $2 per year. 

PrinTING Review oF Canapa (monthly) 
Canada Printing Review Company, Ltd., 
1117 St. Catherine Street West, Montre- 
al, Canada. Editor: Lloyd C. Hazleton. 

$2 per year. 

TECHNIQUE (monthly) 

Montreal Technical School, 59 St. James 
Street W., Montreal, Canada. Editors: 
Ian McLeish, Jean Gauvreau. $1 per yr. 


ENGLISH 





SIGNATURE: A Quadrimestrial of Printing 
and Graphic Art. 
The Curwen Press, Plaistow, E. 13, Lon- 


ADVERTISING AND PUBLISHING PRODUCTION 
YEARBOOK 
Colton Press, Inc., New York. Editor: 
Leo H. Joachim. $5 per copy. 


ArT Directors ANNUAL OF ADVERTISING 
ART 
Longmans, Green & Company, New York. 
Editor: Art Directors Club of America. 
$5 per copy. 
Cuicaco ADVERTISING AND PRINTING MART 
The Printing Mart, Inc., Chicago, IIl. 
Editor: John L. Scott. $5 per copy. 
MODERN PUBLICITY 
Studio Publications, Inc., New York. 
Editors: F. A. Mercer and W. Gaunt. 
$4.50 cloth; $3.50 paper. 


THE PENROSE ANNUAL 








don. (War Address) Editor: Oliver Lund Humphries, London, England. 
Simon. 11s. per year, postpaid. Editor: R. B. Fishenden. _$5 per copy. 
— i > ol 


| To Appear in PRINT 


| 
Although Print and its plans were announced only a few months ago, | 
| already an exciting response has been evidenced, with concrete recom- | 
| mendations and suggestions for important and stimulating articles. | 
| Here are some of the subjects to be treated soon: Latin American 
Printing; American Writing Masters; New Forces in Advertising; The 
Collotype Process; What is a Book—and Why?; The Typewriter; Stamps 
as Maps; A Printer’s Library; Apprentice Training; Illustrating Medical 
| Books; Legibility and Readability in Type; Color — Understanding its 
Use; The Future of the Book; How Fortune Magazine is Produced; The 
Present State of Printing in the World; On Running a Personal Press; | 
The Psychological Power of the Printed Word; and so on.... 
You may look for articles by such authorities as William A. Kittredge, | 
Philip Hofer, Edmund B. Thompson, Paul A. Bennett, Lawrence C. 
Wroth, L. Moholy-Nagy, James Shand, Walter Klinefelter, Frederic W. | 
Goudy, D. B. Updike, Clarence P. Hornung... and many others. | 
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NOTES 





ON THIS ISSUE 





CONTRIBUTORS 


Howanrp TraFton (Cover design) is a type de- 
signer (Trafton Script and Cartoon) and 
teaches at the Art Students League, New York. 

Bruce Rocers (Thumbprints on Cover) is one 
of the greatest living designers of books. 


Hans ALEXANDER MUELLER (Frontispiece) is a 
famous book illustrator, woodcut artist and 
teacher. 

Car P. Rotuins (“Since Gutenberg”) is Print- 
er to Yale University. 

RayMonp LuFrkIN (Sketches in “Since Guten- 
berg” and on pages iii, 40, 57, and 62) is 
well-known for his scratchboard illustrations. 

Witt1aM A. Dwiccrns (“The Five Hundred 
Years”) is a world-famous type designer, 
book designer, illustrator and puppeteer. 

L. J. ANSBACHER (“Textbook Design”) is a de- 
signer at William E. Rudge’s Sons. 


Epwarp R. BartiLetr (“Wallpaper”) is Vice- 
President of Richard E. Thibaut, Inc., New 
York, wallpaper merchants. 

J. J. Lanxes (Woodcut on page 72) is a well- 
known wood engraver. 

Paut SAMPLE (Portrait of Ray Nash) is “artist 
in residence” at Dartmouth College. 

Ray Nasu (“Education in a Workshop”) is Lec- 
turer on Art at Dartmouth College. 

Rut FL eiscuer (“Saks Fifth Avenue Adver- 
tising”) was formerly with Advertising Art 
and Vogue. 

Epwin De T. Becutet (“Illustrated Books of 
the Sixties”) is a prominent lawyer and col- 
lector. 

Joun TayLor Arms (“Prints and Print Mak- 
ing”) is President of The Society of American 
Etchers and himself an eminent etcher and 
collector. 


PRODUCTION 


DEsIGN AND PropucTion: Robert L. Dothard, 
William E. Rudge’s Sons, Inc., Printers. 

Type: Text—Caledonia (Linotype), designed by 
W. A. Dwiggins. Chapter headings—Bulmer 
(American Type Founders). 

ProcessEs: This issue is a demonstration of all 

the principal printing processes. 
Planographic (surface printing): Collotype 
illustrations for Mr. Rollins’ article by Meri- 
den Gravure Co., Meriden, Conn. Offset 
lithography for Paper Anniversary stamp by 
Boston Banknote Co. 
Intaglio (below-surface printing): Portrait of 
Ray Nash by Photogravure & Color Co., N. Y. 
Letterpress (raised-surface printing): Balance 
of this issue printed by William E. Rudge’s 
Sons, Inc., New York. 

The wallpaper samples are printed by the meth- 
ods explained in the captions on page 41. 
EncrAvINGs: Practically every type of engrav- 

ing is represented in this issue. 

4-color process: Cover inset is 200 line screen 
(40,000 dots per square inch) using yellow, 
red, green-blue and purple-blue inks, pro- 
tected with a fifth impression of lacquer. 
Copper line: Examples on pages 47, 53, 64, 
83, 84, 87, 88. All other line plates are zinc, 
either straight line or Ben Day. 

1-color halftone: Examples on pages 55, 78, 
74, 75, 79, 80, and the cover, all printed on 
antique paper rather than coated. On page 


97 is a 133-screen halftone printed with dull 
ink on dull coated paper. Some of the Saks 
plates are “combination” line and halftone. 
2-color halftones: Registered plates on pages 
58 and 59, two of which are “highlight.” 
Hand-cut blocks: The Frontispiece is printed 
directly from the original linoleum blocks, 
and the tailpiece on page 72 directly from 
the original woodcut. 

The photoengravings were made by Sterling 
Engraving Co., New York, except those made 
by Beck Engraving Co., New York, on pages 
83, 84, 87, 88, and 97. 

Paper: 7 different kinds of paper are used, be- 
sides the wallpaper and stamp inserts. 
Cover: Strathmore’s Wayside Text, Wove, 
Plate, 2 ply. 

Cover inset: Warren’s Lustro Gloss, 120 lb. 
Text: Whitehead & Alliger’s Archer, Natural, 
Smooth, 75 lb. 8 pages are Plate finish, 80 lb. 
Collotype section: Hurlbut’s Colburn, Ivory, 
80 Ib., made for Meriden Gravure Co. 

Saks insert: International’s Halftone News. 
Etching tip-on: Warren’s Lustro Dull, 80 lb. 
Wallpaper inserts: Richard E. Thibaut, Inc. 
Stamps: McLaurin-Jones’ gummed paper. 

Brnpinc: Sewed and glued signatures; 2 leaves, 
wallpaper and 2 stamps are tipped in; cover 
illustration is diecut and set in countersunk 
panel. Bound by Russell-Rutter, New York. 











